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INCREASED PRODUCTION of phosphate for 196! 
is announced by U.S. Phosphoric Products Division of 
Tennessee Corp. New facilities to increase firm's output 


by 50%. Story page 2. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & Chemical 
purchases two fertilizer plants in Minnesota. 


page 2. 
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Story 


PRODUCTION of ammonia, sulfuric acid, potash, 
phosphate rock, nitric acid, phosphoric acid was higher 
in May, 1960, than in corresponding month of last year. 
Story page 2. " 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION opens new produc- 
tion facilities at Greeley, Colo. for pesticide production. 
Story page 10. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL wil! build new $22 
million nitrogen plant at Ft. Madison, lowa. Output ex- 
pected to be 300 tons a day of ammonia; 150 tons 
prilled ammonium nitrate and 600 tons complex ferti- 
lizers. Story om page 14. 


W. R. GRACE & CO. changes names of two of its 
chemical divisions. Former Grace Chemical Division will 
now be Nitrogen Products Division. Story page 14. 

FOOD AND DRUG Administration clears use of sys- 
temic insecticide for use in cattle feed to control grubs. 
Act was first by FDA to clear use of systemic for this 
purpose. Story on page 27. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE PRODUCTION rose considerably 
in May of 1960 over the same month of 1959, according 
to U.S. Department of Commerce report. Story on 
page 2. 

CUBAN FERTILIZER PLANT owned by Armour & 
Co. was seized by group of armed militiamen on July 16. 
Story on page 20. 


SOCONY OIL CO. creates new petrochemical oper- 
ating division ‘to carry out broad activities in the petro- 
chemical industry both in the U.S. and overseas.” Story 
on page 19. 
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PREPARING FOR BUSY SEASON—Joe Good- 
man and James Horn (left to right), employees of 
Elizabethtown Fertilizer Co., Elizabethtown, Ky., 
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at work at new bagging equipment in plant. After 
bags are filled, conveyors take them to upper 
level for storage. Plant story page 6, this issue. 


TVA Engineers Developing New Method 
Of Producing Diammonium Phosphate 


NEW PROCESS for producing granular di- 

ammonium phosphate is being developed by 
engineers of the Tennessee Valley Authority, ac- 
cording to an announcement on July 21 by Charles 
H. Young, manager of chemical engineering at 
TVA. 

Mr. Young says that the process has an advan- 
tage over the previously developed crystallizer 
method in that it can use low-cost wet-process 
phosphoric acid without a purification step. “Also, 
the equipment required is more familiar to the 
fertilizer industry and should be less costly,” he 
added. 


“By taking advantage of chemical heat in the 
reaction of acid and ammuonia, recycle rates and 


drying requirements are reduced below those of 
some competitive processes. The grade of the 
product depends on the purity of the phosphoric 
acid available, ranging up to 21-53-0 when electric- 
furnace acid is used. The process is being adapted 
to the production of various grades, some contain- 
ing potash.” 

“The ammoniator is the key equipment in the 
process. Acid is partially preneutralized in a tank 
followed by completion of the ammoniation to 
diammonium phosphate in the ammoniator-granu- 
lator drum. Excess ammonia must be fed to the 
drum to produce diammonium phosphate; there- 
fore, a scrubber is required to recover ammonia 


Turn to TVA page 2! 
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May Inorganic 
Chemical Output 
‘Generally Higher’ 


USDC Report 
Compares Previous 
Month, Year-Ago Totals 


WASHINGTON — May, 19€0, pro- 
duction levels for industrially im- 
portant inorganic chemicals in the 
U.S. were generally higher than those 
reported for the previous month and 
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for the corresponding month in 1959, 
reported the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Production of synthetic anhydrous 
ammonia during May was 434,043 
short tons, higher than April of this 
year and May of 1959. 

Ammonium nitrate output was 
down slightly from April, and was 
about the same as May, 1959. Total 

Turn to OUTPUT page 27 


Two Midwest Plants 
Acquired by IMC 


CHICAGO—International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. announced on 
July 18, the purchase of Welcome 
Agricultural Chemical Co.’s fertili- 
zer plants at Welcome and Marshall, 
Minn. 

IMC will continue these operations 
and will add two premium plant 
foods, Rainbow and Super Rainbow, 
to the product line. 

R. A. Fancher, general manager of 
the Welcome plant, and Kenneth 
Verschnetse, general manager of the 
Marshall plant, will continue with 
IMC to supervise plant production 
and to handle local sales. 

International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., with headquarters in Skokie, 
Ill., suburban Chicago, is one of th: 
nation’s leading miners and proces- 
sors of minerals and chemicals fo 
agriculture, industry and the home. 

IMC has 70 plants in the US. 
Canada and Mexico, including 27 fer- 
tilizer plants. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products 
To Increase Output 50% 


TAMPA, FLA. — Plans for an ex- 
pansion of its phosphate processing 
facilities at Tampa, Fla., have been 
announced by the U.S. Phosphoric 
Products Division of Tennessee Corp. 
Company officials say the new facili- 
ties will increase the output of US. 
Phosphoric’s products by some 50%. 

Construction of the new facilities 
is expected to begin upon completion 
of design and engineering details, and 
he plant itself is scheduled to be 
ompleted by late 1961 or early in 
1962, according to company spokes- 
nen. 

The expansion program provides 
for increased production of the firm's 
products including triple superphos- 
phate, phosphatic fertilizer solution, 


Sulfuric Acid Output 


in 1959 Chalks Up 


10% Increase Over 1958, U.S. Report Says 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
sulfuric acid in the U.S. during 1959 
totaled 17,608,608 short tons (100% 
H.SO,), marking an increase of 10% 
over the 1958 figure of 15,950,199 
tons, according to a report prepared 
by the bureau of the census, US. 
Department of Commerce. 

The bureau says that 89% of both 
the 1959 and 1958 output was pro- 
duced by the contact process. Ship- 
ments (including interplant trans- 
fers) in 1958 totaled 10,348,017 short 
tons, or 11% more than the 1958 re- 
ported tonnage of 9,316,931. 

Statistics for 1959 were compiled 


from data reported by 213 plants in- 
cluding those owned by the federal 
government, the report states. 


Panogen Company 
Changes Its Name 


CHICAGO—The name of Panogen 
Co., manufacturer of agricultural 
chemicals and a division of Morton 
Chemical Co., has been changed. It 
will be known as “Agricultural Divi- 
sion, Morton Chemical Co.,” accord- 
ing to an announcement by J. E. 
Rich, president of Morton Chemica! 
Co. 


Superphosphate Production Up During May This Year 


WASHINGTON—Production of su- 
perphosphate and other phosphatic 
fertilizers during May, 1960, amount- 
ed to 256,393 short tons (100% P.0O;), 
according to a report just issued by 
the bureau of the census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. The output 
for May, 1960, was considerably 
greater than that for the same month 
of 1959, which was 237,006 short 
tons. 


Shipments of superphosphate and 
other phosphatic fertilizers during 
the month totaled 184,876 short tons, 
or an increase of 3% over the volume 
shipped during the corresponding 
month of last year. Stocks held by 
producing plants as of May 31, 1960, 
totaled 224,373 short tons, approxi- 
mately the same as those held on 
April 30, 1960. These monthly figures 
(including percentage changes) are 


ATE AND | 


unadjusted for seasonal variation and 
number of working days. 

The Department of Commerce ex- 
plains that statistics contained in the 
report include figures for all plants 
known to have facilities for super- 
phosphate and other phosphatic fer- 
tilizer materials manufacture, in- 
cluding government - owned plarits. 
Quantities are expressed in equiva- 
lent short tons of 100% P,O,. 
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and the company’s 18-46-0 granular 
product marketed under the trade 
name of “Di-M6N.” 

The company has pointed out that 
the expansion project will enable it 
to maintain its position as a leading 
producer of high analys's phosphate 
products for the fertilizer industry. 


Potash Industry 
Achieves Record 
Output, Sales 


WASHINGTON — Marketable pro- 
duction and sales of potassium salts 
in 1959 were the highest on record, 
and increased 11 and 6%, respective- 
ly, over 1958, according to reports 
from producers to the Bureau of 
Mines, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior. Apparent consumption gained 
6%. Stocks of potash (K,O) in pro- 
ducers’ hands at the end of 1959 
were 26% lower than at the end of 
1958. 

Imports of potash materials to the 
U.S. increased 18% and were the 
highest since 1951. The principal sup- 
plying contries in 1959 were West 
Germany, France, Spain, Chile and 
Canada. 

U.S. exports of fertilizer- and 
chemical-grade potash continued an 
upward trend which started in 1954 
and reached a new high in 1959, in- 
creasing 13% over 1958. Forty-eight 
percent of the total exports went to 
Japan and 30% went to Western 
Hemisphere countries. Exports to 
New Zealand, Taiwan, Union of 
South Africa and Australia were only 
17% of the 1959 total, but neverthe- 
less were double the 1958 shipment 
to those countries. 

New Mexico, California and Utah 
were the principal producers of mar- 
ketable potassium salts in 1959, New 
Mexico supplying 929% of the total 
domestic output. Small quantities 
came from Maryland)and Michigan 
Production of manuré salts increased 
in 1959 and was reported from New 
Mexico and Utah. 

World output, the highest on rec- 
ord, reached 9.4 million short tons of 
K.O in 1959, an increase of 7% over 
1958. 


Phosphate Rock Use, 
Production Sets Mark 


WASHINGTON — Phosphate rock 
sold or used in the U.S. during 1959 
set a new record, according to a re- 
port from the Bureau of Mines, U.S. 
Department of the Interior. 

Mine production of phosphate rock 
last year increased 6% to 49.2 million 
long tons. Total marketable output 
also reached a new high, 7% above 
1958. Increases were noted in Florida 
and the western states. 

Sale and use of phosphate rock 
registed a gain of 9%. Florida and 
the western states had an 11 and 
14% increase, respectively, while 
Tennessee dropped 8%. Apparent 
consumption was more than 13 mil- 
lion tons, or 8% more than the pre- 
vious year. 

Phosphate rock imports increased 
29%, compared with 1958. Imports 
originated from Curacao (83%), 
Mexico (10%) and Makatea Islands 
(7%). 

Estimated world production of 
phosphate rock increased 5% in 1959. 
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JE RAVE BUT TWO PRODUCT! 20TASH AND SERVICE” 


FRED ARNOLD 

is P.C.A.’s Sales Representative for Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. He received his educa- 
tion ot the University of Aloboma and Yale Univer- 
sity, in addition to many yeors of experience in sales 
and monagement, all enabling him to better serve 
the fertilizer industry. 


Your Men 
on 
our 


payroll 


JOE SCROGGS 


is P.C.A.’s Sales Representative for Tennessee, 
Western North Carolina and Georgia, has attended 
Piedmont College and received a B.S. in agriculture 
from the University of Georgia. Also qualifying him 
for his job are years of experience in agricultural 
chemicals and the teaching of vocational agriculture. 


These men are two of the members of the P.C.A. sales 
team serving the fertilizer industry. While they are 
on our payroll, their chief responsibility is to you. 
Selling potash is but part of their job; the most impor- 
tant part is furnishing you with whatever service 
and information you require . . . both have the experi- 
ence and background to do the job well. The P.C.A. 
salesman is your man . . . make good use of him. 


New 60% Standard Muriate 

New 60% Special Granular /uriate 
New 60% Coarse Granular Muriate 
Sulphate of Potash 

Chemical Muriate - 99.9% KCL minimum 


Quick Service - High Quality 

Phone, write, telex, or wire us. 

Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX No. - WA-331 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Midwestern Sales Office ... First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . .. Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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By Dale C. Kieffer* 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 


Norfolk, Va. 
UCH HAS HAPPENED to the 
fertilizer industry since the 


end of World War II. Developments 
since that period that have brought 
increased emphasis on process effi- 
ciency and material recoveries in 
plants. Most anyone familiar with the 
history of the industry in this coun- 
try will agree that the manufactur- 
ing processes have changed more in 
the past 15 years than in the 30 years 
previous. 

During the pre-war era there was 
a gradual up-grading in the plant 
food content of fertilizers made pos- 
sible by the availability of more con- 
centrated raw materials, but the bas- 
ic manufacturing prcecess underwent 
only minor change—and at the out- 
set of war the manufacturing process 
centered around the conventional 
batch mixers. The use of liquids was 


still in its infancy. Limited amounts 
of aqua ammonia, ammonia-ammoni- 
um nitrate and ammonia-urea so- 
lutions were available. The use of liq- 
uids was limited largely by prevail- 
ing recommendations. Early practice 
was to add 24 lb. of ammonia per 
1,000 Ib. of super (2.4 Ib. per unit) 
with 30 lb. as a maximum recom- 
mended only in cold weather (3 Ib 
per unit). 


The expansion in synthetic am- 
monia producing capacity to sup- 
ply nitrogen to ammunition plants 
accelerated changes in fertilizer 
production techniques. Beginning in 
1946 there was a widespread adap- 
tien of mixing facilities to make 
possible the use of anhydrous am- 
monia. Production of ammonia- 
ammonium nitrate solutions dou- 
bled and quadrupled. 


In the fertilizer year 1958-59 the 
Commodity Stabilization Service of 
the USDA reports that 1,597,000 tons 


Processing Losses in 
Increasing Menace 


of nitrogen were available for ferti- 
lizer use in the form of liquids in- 
cluding anhydrous ammonia. This 
represented 58% of all of the nitro- 
gen available to the fertilizer industry 
in that year. In 1941 nitrogen con- 
sumed in the form of liquids by the 
fertilizer industry amounted to 75,000 
tons, and this was 17.00% of total 
consumption. 

There have been other changes in 
the production of potash and super- 
phosphates that have exerted great 
influence on fertilizer manufacture. 


BALANCE 
fertilizer 


QUALITY 


Texaco offers chemical solutions that 
consistently meet your formulations’ 
requirements as to ingredient quality. 


formulations 
...begin with this Texaco formula 


Here’s a formula that can help you balance all the fac- 
tors effecting fertilizer formulations. The ingredients? 
You can see them above: Texaco quality, availability, 


and service. 


But why not weigh the advantages of this service 
yourself? Write for details—and our free 40-page man- 
ual on ammonia and nitrogen solutions—to Texaco 
Inc., Petrochemical Sales Division, 332 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., or 135 East 42nd Street, New 


York 17, N. Y. 


TE WACO 


® 


AVAILABILITY 


because of its centrally located 
Lockport (Ill) facility, Texaco 
provides immediate delivery of both 
nitrogen solutions and ammonia 
(including 50% aqua solution ). 


SERVICE 


Texaco offers a wide range of 
technical services to help you break 
a production bottleneck or 

develop a new product. 


Tune In: Texaco Huntley-Brinkley Report, Mon. Through Fri.-NBC-TV 


TEXACO 


PETROCHEMICALS 


AQUA AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, NITROGEN SOLUTIONS, 
DIISOBUTYLENE, ORDORLESS MINERAL SPIRITS, NAPHTHENIC 


ACID, PROPYLENE TETRAMER AND RUST INHIBITORS 


The rapid expansion of the potash in- 
dustry in this country during—and 
following—the war established muri- 
ate of potash as the primary source 
of K,O in mixed fertilizers—and de- 
velopment of a triple superphosphate 
industry in Florida made concentrat- 
ed phosphates an important source of 
P.O; in the areas farthest removed 
from the phosphate mines. The mag- 
nitude of the increase in concentra- 
tion of mixed fertilizers is illustrated 
in Table 1, 


Increased freight rates, higher 
handling costs, pressure from state 
officials and experiment stations, 
and competition pushed the aver- 
age plant food content of mixed 
fertilizers gradually higher. “he in- 
dustry found itself faced with a 
serious problem of mechanical con- 
dition. The elimination of condi- 
tioners, the use of more concentrat- 
ed salts, some of which were much 
more hygroscopic, and the in- 
creased chemical reactions after 
the fertilizer left the mixer caused 
bag-set. But in a competitive in- 
dustry someone is sure to try to do 
something about the troublesome 
mechanical condition. In the late 
forties a few companies turned 
again to granulation as an cnswer 
to the problem of mechanical con- 
dition, and that was the beginning 
of the troubles associated with 
plant process losses. 


Fertilizer granulation was not new 
in 1948. English manufacturers had 
been granulating fertilizers for some 
time, and it had been tried in the 
U.S. on a small scale rather half- 
heartedly. But from that time until 
the present, granular fertilizers have 
practically taken over all the impor- 
tant consuming areas in this country 
with the exception of the Southeast. 

Manufacturing units which prior 
to that time consisted of an elevator, 
screen, mixer and possibly a cooler, 
now include elevators, screens, am- 
moniators, granulators, dryers, cool- 
ers and two or three stacks. In the 
old plants there were few places 
where plant food could be lost-—in 
the modern plant there are several. 
The loss we are concerned with is 
the difference between the plant food 
bought and received and the quantity 
of N, P,O, and K,O sold in fertilizers 


In the first place, the plants are 
dealing with more concentrated 
materials, therefore, the loss of rel- 
atively small quantities represent 
more in terms of plant food. In the 
second place, the mixing unit has 
become a process in which nitro- 
gen is fixed by chemical reaction 
—and the efficiency of the reac- 
tions have a great deal to do with 
the nitrogen losses, and the loss in 
aVailable P.O, 


There is a constantly expanding use 
of liquids in the ammoniators and 
granulators with phosphates being 
fed as acid—sulfuric acid used to 
produce heat and to aid in granula- 
tion. All of the acids are generally 
neutralized with ammonia as anhy- 
drous or ammoniacal solutions. We 
now produce in the mixer ammonium 
phosphate, ammonium sulphate, am- 
monium chloride and potassium ni- 
trate, together with numerous side 
reactions. 

Because of the generation of heat, 
steam and gases in the ammoniator- 
granulator, it must be vented and 
from these vents unreacted ammonia 
and volatilized compounds can be lost. 
This loss will vary from plant to 


*From paper presented at fifth annual con- 
vention of National Plant Food Inatitute, 
Greeenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 


W. Va., June 13, 1960. 
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plant, depending on the ammoniation 
practices, design of the equipment, 
efficiency of scrubbers, etc. 

Most modern granulating plants 
today include a dryer and the gran- 
ules from the ammoniator-granula- 
tors are fed directly to a dryer that is 
either counter-current or co-current 
— depending on the opinions of the 
designer. Volatilized nitrogen com- 
pounds can be lost due to over-heat- 
ing. Dust losses generally contain all 
three of the plant foods. 

Dust from a fertilizer dryer is ex- 
tremely difficult to collect and con- 
trol. The nature of the reactions in 
the ammoniator-granulator are such 
as to produce very fine particles 
which adhere to produce the gran- 
ules, but which tend to rub off when 
subjected to attrition. And, of course, 
unfortunately the granulating proc- 
ess is not 100% efficient so that about 
30 to 40% of the dryer feed consists 
of oversize and ungranulated fines. 
The oversize is crushed and the fines 
are separated at the screens, and the 
crushed oversize and fines returned 
as recycle so that the dryer has an- 
other opportunity to over-heat and 
blow some of it out of the stack. 

Most plants are equipped with cool- 
ers and, generally, the coolers are 
very similar to the dryer—but with- 
out heat. The losses here are largely 
as dust. Coolers were in existence on 
many of the mixing plants before the 
advent of granulation, so the cooler 
hardly represents an additional 
source of loss. 


All fertilizers are formulated 
with some pre-determined moisture 
content, It is common knowledge 
that moisture is a critical factor 
in the storage qualities of both 
granular and non-granular ferti- 
lizers. In the granular plants, how- 
ever, it is not uncommon to over- 
dry the product by as much as 
1%, thereby producing an over-all 
material loss in this magnitude. 
Moisture is calculated as an in- 
gredient in the finished product 
and, if it isn’t in there, the plant 
will fail short of anticipated ship- 
ments. 


There is no question about che use 
of liquids—and.especially anhydrous 
ammonia—introducing a greater op- 
portunity for ‘nitrogen loss than 
would normally be expected with sol- 
id materials such as sulphate of am- 
monia, ammonium nitrate, urea, etc 
Anhydrous ammonia, of course, is the 
cheapest form of nitrogen available 
to the industry, therefore, more loss 
can be tolerated. 

There are always some handling 
losses between the bulk piles and 
shipping mills. In the last 15 years 
the front-end loader has become a 
standard piece of equipment in near- 
ly all fertilizer plants. While it pos- 
sibly offers one of the most economi- 
cal methods for transporting bulk 
materials, it does not solve the prob- 
lem of good housekeeping. Spillage 
in the working area has multiplied 
several times since the “Georgia 
Buggy” has been replaced with me- 
chanical equipment. While this spill- 
age is wasteful in the sense that it 
requires cleanup labor and reprocess- 
ing, it does not represent an impor- 
tant material loss because most of 
the spillage finds its way back to the 
sweeps pile. 


The loss at the shipping mills 
largely centers around over- 
weights on the bags. Within the 
past seVeral years good automatic 
bag weighing devices have been de- 
veloped. Several are remarkably 
efficient and accurate if given rea- 
sonably good maintenance and 


Fertilizer Plants 
To Manufacturers 


care, Nevertheless, the best me- 
chanical equipment that has been 
developed can be consistently accu- 
rate only within reasonable toler- 
ances, 


In nearly all of the states in which 
substantial quantities of fertilizers 
are used, provision has been made for 
state control laboratories. The state 
control officials periodically publish 
the results of their determinations. 
The fertilizer industry is highly com- 


ment makes a sincere effort to pro- 
duce fertilizers that will never ana- 
lyze below a reasonable tolerance of 
the guarantee. 

It must be recognized that the 
sampling methods employed by the 
industry, and by the various states 
cannot, in the nature of things, be 
perfect. The analytical procedures, 
while good, are still subject to some 
variation. Since there are “un- 
knowns” that must be taken into ac- 
count fertilizers are deliberately over- 
formulated in order to insure against 
unfavorable official determinations. 
This represents an intentional plant 
food loss. 

The TVA type continuous ammoni- 
ator is extensively used in granulat- 
ing plants, however, it apparently 
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has not been incorporated in many 
production units turning out only pul- 
verized fertilizer. In granular plants 
it is used both as an ammoniator and 
a granulator. Since nitrogen losses 
are greatest in plants producing gran- 
ular fertilizers, it could be reasoned 
that the old batch mixers are still 
the most efficient. This is hardly a 
fair assumption because more liquid, 
particularly anhydruus ammunia, is 
introduced along with acids in the 
granular plants to produce heat, and 
aid in granulation. 

The conditions most favorable to 
granulation are not always ideal for 
best ammonia absorption, however. 
In general, this possibility:is the most 
important reason forthe difference 

Turn to LOSSES page 2! 


TABLE 1. Increase in Concentration of Mixed Fertilizers 


‘otal. 


1957-58 1941 «(1957-58 1941 «(1957-58 1941 1957-58 
38 5.9% 12.53 6.4 1.73 19.8 30.22 
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What bugged the Bug? Chances are, he succumbed to a powerful insecti- 
cide formulated with Floridin Fuller's Earth products @ Florex® RVM and Florex LVM 
are granular products used for impregnation-type formulation of liquid or molten 


pesticides, Diluex® and Diluex A are powders used as concentrate carriers and as extenders 


to cut back dust-base concentrates to field strength @All four of these uniform, quality 


products have high sorptive capacity, superior flowability and excellent wettability. They 


are famous for easy, economical formulation @ Send the coupon for information about 


their use with the pesticides you formulate. 


Floridin 
Company 


Fuller's Earth * Activated Bauxite 


Sales Offices: P.O. Box 989, Tallahassee, Florida « $75 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. « 8000 Bonhomme Avenue, St. 
Louis 5, Mo. ¢ 292 Meadows Building, Dallas 6, Texas 


Floridin Company, Dept. J 

P. O. Box 989, Tallahassee, Florida 

Gentlemen: Please send me your free catalog for information on Diluex 
and Florex carriers and diluents. 


Position 
Company... 
Address_ 

City State 
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Remodeled 


Makes Production Profitable 


By Al P. Nelson 
Croplife Writer 


Special 


HEN the Elizabethtown Fertilizer Co., 
W Elizabethtown, Ky., remodeled its plant 
recently, a number of production ideas were in- 
corporated to bring about increased efficiency and 
a smoother-working facility. 

A new, mechanical bagger (Superior Tank Co.) 
speeded up bagging from 7 to 14 bags per minute. 
Two lines of operation, one on each side of a cen- 
tral drive-in area, were set up. The right side of 
the plant where a one-ton Stedman mixer is locat- 
ed, is used for the production of fertilizer in bulk. 
The left side is used for the bagging operation. 


Fertilizer in bulk is hauled with a front end 
loader to bins which have been enlarged to hold 
1,000 tons each. It is possible to load out of each 
end of these 1,000 ton bins. This means that ferti- 
lizer can be taken out of one end while newly pro- 
duced materials are being put in at the other. 

A new “clod buster,” hammermill and an ele- 
vator have also been installed. When the firm 
wants to bag fertilizer, it is brought by a front 
end loader from the bulk bins and put through 
the hammermill and bagged. From there it is 
conveyed to a second floor storage warehouse area, 
which has five conveyors. When the busy season 
arrives, bags can easily be placed from storage 
on these conveyors and loaded into waiting trucks. 

“This arrangement saves a lot of time and 
handling during the busy season,” reports L. K. 
Dutschke, who with W. O. White, owns the com- 
pany. 

“As the bags of fertilizer come up from the 
first floor they can be stacked between the con- 
veyors where they are handy to load. The con- 
veyors are also reversible. 

“Our new setup enables us to produce our fer- 
tilizer in bulk and store it in the analyses which 
sell well,” points out Mr. Dutschke. “We make 
5-20-10, 4-12-8, 3-12-12, 10-10-10 and 5-10-15. All 
of these analyses sell well in this area.” 

Many farmers in the region use 5-20-10 on corn 
land, while tobacco growers like 5-10-15. 

Corn farmers use a four year rotation plan. 
The average yield is between 60 to 70 bu. an acre. 
However, in one corn growing test where adequate 
amounts of fertilizer were used, eight farmers got 
more than 125 bu. an acre. Mr. Dutschke uses 
this example in his sales program, telling farm- 
ers it shows what good seed, and proper fertiliza- 
tion can do on good soil. 

Mr. Dutschke says that his firm works close- 
ly with farmers and county agents. He spends a 
great deal of time with farmers talking over their 
fertilizer plans. In fact, the atmosphere of the 
Elizabethtown Fertilizer Co. office is very friend- 
ly. It is not unusual to find three or four farmers 
sitting there talking soil fertility with Mr. 
Dutschke. 

“We like to have the farmers visit with us,” 


FRONT SIDE of Elizabethtown Fer- 

tilizer Co. building, Elizabethtown, | 
Ky. A new addition for store and © 
Offices is scheduled to be built soon, 
as indicated in the article. 


he states, “for then we can help them work out 
a fertilizer program which will net them the 
greatest returns. Of course, we always take time 
out, too, to visit farmers whom we have not sold, 
or those who do not have time to come to our 
plant for a tour and a visit. Selling is so impor- 
tant these days. Many farmers need to have 
pointed out to them just what the right amount 
of fertilizer, according to a soil test, can do to 
increase crops.” 

Soil tests are handled through the county 
agent’s office. Mr. Dutschke urges many farmers 
to have their soils tested. He and his men will 
even help a farmer take soil samples, if the farm- 
er wishes this service. 

“We like to have a customer start with us 
after having soil tested,” says Mr. Dutschke, “for 
then he knows what the soil calls for. He knows, 
too, that we are not trying to sell him something 
he does not need. We know from experience that 
soil testing helps us sel! more fertilizer. All farm- 
ers will not fertilize up to recommendations, but 
they inch up toward the ideal situation year after 
year.” 

This fertilizer plant employs three men during 
the winter and nine to twelve men during the 
spring and summer. The company is seven years 
old, and was founded by R. W. Water, a former 
partner of Mr. Dutschke. He bought out Mr. 
Water's interest a couple of years ago. 

Joe Goodman is assistant manager of the 
plant. 

“We buy our potash in June and July when 
prices are usually low, and thus we save about 
$150 per car,” states Mr. Dutschke. “We try to 
buy most of our materials in big cars of 50-60 
tons each, and so make extra savings that way.” 

Business has increased tonnage wise every year 
since the fertilizer plant was started, reports Mr. 
Dutschke. The company now plans an addition at 
the front of the present building. The addition 


Turn to PLANT. page 23 


GEARED FOR EFFICIENCY—New systems and 
equipment installed recently in Elizabethtown, 
Ky., fertilizer plant have brought about a number 
of economies. Above is one of two front end load- 
ers operated by the company to carry mixed goods 
from bins to crusher before material is bagged. 
Charles Horn is operating the machine in photo. 


Second photo shows rear of warehouse, left 
side of which is equipped for bagged goods load- 
outs connected to second floor conveyors. Bulk 
load-out area is at rear of building. 


Ai right is interior view of second floor bagged 
goods storage. Filled bags are stored between rows 
of five conveyors, so when rush season arrives, 
bags can be loaded quickly on reversible convey- 
ors and taken to door outlets and loaded on trucks. 
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“Tell me 
again 
that part 
about 
beautiful” | 


“You're beautiful because your colors are bright 
—and you're so loaded with that certain perfection 
Chase always gives!” ‘That certain perfection” is really 
a host of little details that Chase never overlooks. For instance, every Chase plant employs 
an “Ink Man,” just to keep constant watch over hundreds of different hues, and to help Chase's 
skilled color-printing craftsmen put them to the very best use. All this so your products go to 
market in the most inviting way possible! As for economy and utility...these are an integral part 
of every Chase Bag. For facts about bags for any 


purpose, call your Chase Man, or write us. CHAGE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue — New York 17, N. Y. 
32 plants and sales offices coast to coast 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC + CONSUMER-SIZE AND LAMINATED BAGS 
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Equipment Leasing Said to Help 
Conserve Manufacturer's Assets 


QUIPMENT leasing is develop- 

ing into an important means for 
fertilizer manufacturers to acquire 
new equipment. Product'on equip- 
ment on lease to American industry 
at the end of 1959 reached a total 
volume of $307 million. Of this, ap- 
proximately $2.7 million was on lease 
to firms in the fertilizer industry. 
This represents a gain of about 70% 
in one year. 

This boom in equipment leasing is 
not the result of a short-lived fad. 
Through leasing, a company is sup- 
plied with additional capital in the 


By Robert Sheridan 


form of machinery and equipment, 
while its own cash is left free to 
work in the business. More working 
capital plus newest equipment plus 
certain tax-timing advantages add up 
to additional growth plus additional 
profits. 

While leasing was originally a 
big business idea brought in during 
World War II, it soon spread to 
smaller and medium-sized busi- 
nesses. In addition to larger profits, 
smaller companies found that leas- 
ing was a sort of “equalizer” which 


SULFURIC 


A BASIC PRODUCER FROM MINE TO FINISHED PRODUCT 
SERVING THE SOUTHEAST AND ADJACENT AREAS 


We produce all grades and strengths of Sulfuric 
Acid from 60° Baume through the various oleums. 


For more informotion see our inserts— 
CHEMICAL WEEK BUYER’S GUIDE, Pages 173-176 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG, Poges 551-554. 


Coll JAckson 3-5024, Atlanta, Ga., or write: 


CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


612-629 Gront Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


tends to help smaller firms com- 
pete with larger ones. Through 
leasing, smaller businessmen dis- 
covered that they, too, could avail 
themselves of the latest cost-saving 
equipment without depleting their 
working capital. 


Businessmen lease equipment for 
me of several reasons: 

1. Long-term financing is obtained 
without impairing a company’s short- 
erm credit position. Usually leasing 
offers longer terms than are available 
through other sources of funds. Since 
mly the lease payments for the cur- 
rent year are shown on the balance 
sheet (with the remainder foot-not- 
ed), current ratios are only slightly 
affected. Thus companies have found 
that they can use short-term borrow- 
ing for current needs, while using 
long-term leasing to acquire the use 
of equipment. 

2. The cost of equipment is paid 
out of earnings made during its use. 

3. Leasing charges are legitimately 
deductible as operating expenses. 
This permits companies (a) to write 
off the cost of equipment more realis- 
tically, and (b) to replace equipment 
when business economics demand it. 

4. Long-term financing is obtained 
through leasing without d luting the 
equity of owners or stockholders, or 
interference w.th management. 

5. Companies can obtain through 
leasing the precise amount of finan- 
cing needed (in the form of equip- 
ment). Thus a large company need- 
ing, for example, $521,658 worth of 
equipment would find it preferable 
to lease equipment rather than re- 
sorting to the bond market or an is- 
sue of stock in that odd amount. The 
example of the city of Boston may 
prove valuable to businessmen. The 
city recently announced that it had 
saved 23% of its interest costs by 
financing precise sums as they were 
needed, rather than larger round 
sums. 

6. Leasing protects a firm against 
possible early obsolescence of equip- 
ment. If technical advances make it 
necessary to scrap the machinery in 


SIMONSEN ALSO MAKES A FULL LINE OF, 
BULK FEED BODIES, COMBINATION BULK 
FEED AND SACK BODIES, AND UNLOADERS TO 
FIT YOUR PRESENT TRUCK BODY. 


SPREAD IS CHECKED THE FULL 
WIDTH BY ACTUAL WEIGHT 


SPREADER 


The Simonsen spreader is not an adaptation of a 
lime spreader. It is designed to spread high analy- 
sis fertilizers accurately and evenly, down to 75 
Ibs. per acre. Superb performance results in posi- 
tive customer satisfaction, and unequalled main- 
tenance-free operation. Leasing plans available. 


GET THE TROUBLE-FREE 

FEATURES YOU WANT 

@ Non-Corroding stainless steel at all critical points — 
apron, metering gate and guides, take-up bolts, 
drive chains. 

@ Allweather wheel drive assembly. 

@ Hydraulic fan drive. 

@ Outside compartment door hinges. 

@ Simple adjustment for spreading rate. 

@ Rubber shock absorbers on hoods. 

WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


for further information about the R710, plus a full 
line of other Simonsen bulk fertilizer bodies and 
the new Simonsen Feedilizer (a dual-purpose bulk 
feed and bulk fertilizer body). 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Derr. CL 


QuimeBy, iowa 


PHONE 72 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article presents reasons why 
businessmen lease equipment, and of- 
fers comparisons between leasing and 
various other methods of purchasing 
equipment for fertilizer plant use. 
The author, Robert Sheridan, is pres- 
ident of Nationwide Leasing Co., Chi- 
cago. In presenting this article, like 
other features appearing in the pub- 
lication, Croplife is not necessarily 
endorsing the information and view- 
point of the author. Rather, this ma- 
terial is published to provide read- 
ers with additional information on 
the subject of leasing. 


seven years, for example, the com- 
pany will have already deducted the 
full cost of the machinery. 

The questions most businessmen 
ask about leasing are mainly these: 
(1) does it actually work, and (2) 
how does it compare in cost with 
other methods of acquiring equip- 
ment? 


The answers to these questions 
are well illustrated by the situa- 
tion of a medium-sized midwestern 
fertilizer producer, who recently 
leased equipment worth approxi- 
mately $35,060 in cost. Included 
were milling machinery, office ma- 
chines, packaging and materials 
handling equipment, and air con- 
dititoning equipment. 


The firm was in a position to ob- 
tain this $35,000 equipment in any 
way it chose: it could purchase for 
cash, it could obtain an installment 
bank loan to finance the equipment 
purchase, it could buy through condi- 
tional sales contract, or it could lease 
the equipment. Why it chose leasing 
is, of course, the point of this story. 


On a comparison of the real costs 
involved, leasing offered this firm the 
greatest profit potential. Th's may 
not be true for all fertilizer manu- 
facturers, but it is certainly true for 
many. 


Leasing vs. Cash Purchase 


This client is a soundly-run firm 
with sufficient liquid capital on hand 
to take $35,000 out of its working 
funds to buy this amount of equip- 
ment outright. The company also is 
a profitable one, with its sales vol- 
ume expanding yearly. Its rate of 
profit on working capital before taxes 
is 45%, slightly under the industry 
average. The company was interest- 
ed in keeping its working capital in- 
tact in order to earn the greatest 
potential profit. However, the com- 
pany was willing to consider alterna- 
tive methods of acquiring equipment. 
Actually, whichever method yielded 
the company the greatest net profit, 
would be most desirable. 


Terms for purchase were cash, net 
30 days; depreciation method used by 
the firm is sum-of-the-digits. The 
lease plan available covered a 10-year 
period, which is the average of the 
estimated useful life of the different 
pieces of equipment. It was broken 
into a three-year original lease term 
and seven one-year renewals. In the 
three-year original lease term, the 
company paid the original price of 
the equipment ($35,000) plus a small 
leasing charge. The seven one-year 
renewals were at the rate of 5% of 
the original purchase price of the 
equipment, or $1,750 a year. 


The company’s accountant then 
undertook an analysis to determine 
whether the greater total cash out- 
lay under the lease plan (over the 
10-year period) was offset by the 
profits earned on the working capi- 
tal left free to work in the busi- 
ness, 


(An objective study, including vo- 
luminous tables, covering this and 
other aspects of equipment leasing, 
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has been published by the Founda- 
tion for Management Research. It is 
entitled: “The Pros and Cons of 
Leasing.” Single free copies are avail- 
able to executives by writing to the 
Foundation at 121 West Adams St., 
Chicago 3, IIL.) 

Starting point of the analysis was 
the larger cash flow generated by the 
working capital retained in the busi- 
ness because of leasing. In the first 
year this amounted (in round num- 
bers) to about $25,000. This cash 
excess recurred in smaller amounts 
in succeeding years and in the later 
years of the lease was replaced with 
a cash deficit. 


Projecting these figures over the 
10-year period, the company calcu- 
lated the net profits it would earn 
by putting to work the additional 
working capital made available to 
it through leasing. The company 
also calculated the cumulative net 
profits earned on the cash excess 
and the after-tax retained net prof- 
its (which were added to the cash 
excess). Basis for the calculation 
was the company’s average net 
profit, ON WORKING CAPITAL, 
using the average of the previous 
five years. As mentioned above, this 
was 45% before taxes, or about 
22% after taxes. 


The outcome was that by leasing 
the equipment, instead of purchasing 
it for cash, the company would find 
itself about $37,000 ahead in round 
numbers in cumulative net profits af- 
ter taxes at the end of the 10-year 
period of the lease. This is 106% of 
the original price of the equipment 

There is nothing mysterious in this, 
even though at first glance it seems 
fantastic that, after paying for equip- 
ment for 10 years a fertilizer manu- 
facturer could wind up with cash 
equal to the original cost of the 
equipment. Nor is this the result of 
mathematical sleight-of-hand. It re- 
flects a simple fact: when a company 
(any company) takes $35,000 (or any 
sum) out of its working capital and 
freezes it in equipment, the company 
gives up exactly the amount of prof- 
it the frozen capital would earn if 
used in the business. In the fertilizer 
industry, where working capital can 
earn profits at a favorable rate, this 
can come to a hefty sum over a 10- 
year period. 

(The precise way in which this 
startling result occurs is explained in 
detail in the study developed by the 
Foundation for Management Re- 
seach, cited above.) 

All this is a simple, practical dem- 
onstration of a long-known principle 
of economics: profits are earned by 
the use of assets, not the ownership 
of them. 


Leasing vs. Installment 

Now cash purchase is not as com- 
mon among medium and smaller 
manufacturers as among larger ones. 
More usual is purchase on conditional 
sales contract, This was also open to 
our client. Terms were fairly typical: 
25% down payment with three years 
to pay the balance, with financing 
rate of 6% per year on the original 
$26,250 balance. 

The same kind of financial projec- 
tion was made as in considering cash 
purchase vs. leasing. Conclusion: if 
the equipment were leased, at the end 
of the 10-year period the company 
would be approximately $22,000 
ahead in greater cumulative net prof- 
its than if it bought the equipment 
on conditional sales contract. This 
$22,000 represents 63% of the origi- 
nal price of the equipment. 


To repeat, the “magic” lies in the 
way leasing permits working capital 
to stay in the business and earn prof- 
its, 


Leasing vs. Bank Financing 
So far, we have found that our cli- 
ent, after deducting all costs, could 
realize greater profits through leas- 
ing new equipment, than through 


either cash purchase or installment 
purchase of the same equipment. The 


final alternative available is purchase 
through a bank loan. 

Banks are essential to all busi- 
nesses, but in making equipment 
loans, banks almost never lend 100% 
of the value of the equipment. At 
best, a bank will lend only 75% of 
the value of the equipment-—-assum- 
ing that the equipment is a common 
variety of saleable machinery. Banks 
do not like to lend money on special 
equipment—such as fertilizer manu- 
facturers often require—which has 
only a limited resale market, where- 
as leasing companies will lease any 
type of tailor-made equipment. 


Also, banks cast a jaundiced cye 
on applications for long-term 
(more than one year) loans to ac- 
quire equipment, Only a small por- 
tion of a firm’s borrowing from its 
banks can consist of long-term 
equipment loans. Fnally, business- 
men who believe that the rate on 
a %36-month chattel mortgage on 


equipment is the same rate as a 
90-day note have not been active 
in the money market. 


This aside, our client was in a posi- 
tion to obtain bank financing for his 
equipment purchase, covering 75% 
of the value of the equipment; 25% 
had to come out of his working capi- 
tal. Finance rate was 5% of the orig- 
inal balance for three years. Using 
the same calculations made above, 
the company found that at the end of 
10 years it would be almost $21,000 
ahead in greater cumulative net prof- 
its after taxes, if it leased the equip- 
ment instead of buying through bank 
financing. This is 59% of the original 
cost of the equipment. 


In summary, this client found that 
by leasing his $35,000 worth of equip- 
ment he would be about $37,000 
ahead in net profits as against out- 
right cash purchase; about $22,000 
ahead in net profits over instalment 
purchase, and about $21,000 ahead 
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in net profits over purchase through 
bank financing. 

In addition to this single benefit 
of lower net cost through leasing, 
this fertilizer manufacturer obtained 
other benefits, which are inherent in 
any leasing transaction: 


1. The company’s short-term cred- 
it position was not impaired by leas- 
ing. Only the lease payments for the 
current year are shown on the bal- 
ance sheet as a liability, with the 
remainder footnoted. This is the 
proper accounting procedure. 


2. The cost of the equipment will 
actually be paid out of earnings made 
during its use. 


3. The leasing charges are legiti- 


mately deductible as operating ex- 
penses. 
However, it should be said at this 


point that equipment leasing is not 
all beer and skittles. It is not the 
sovereign balm or the cure-all rem- 
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quality 
fertilizer 


TRONA’S’* 


new, specially-sized 
granular 


POTASH 


Quality fertilizer granulation begins with Trona’s all-new, specially-sized 


B. granular muriate of potash. The carefully regulated and controlled screen 
7 size results in reduced segregation and uniformity of finished product. 


Whatever-your mixing method —batch or ammoniation, Trona’s new 
granular assures a quality fertilizer uniform in particle size. 


<FSET™ American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK + GAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND (ORE.) ATLANTA+ CHICAGO « SHREVEPORT CocumBUS (0.) 
Main Office: 3BOOO West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
New York Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 

PlantS; TRONA AND LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA; HENDERSON, NEVADA; SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
(AMERICAN LITHIUM CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED AND SAN ANTONIO CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED) 


of: BORAX +» POTASH + SODA ASH SALT CAKE LITHIUM BROMINE CHLORATES 
PERCHLORATES + MANGANESE DIOXIDE and other diversified chemicals for Industry and Agriculture 
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Pros, Cons of Pesticide Use Discussed 
At Initial Meeting of California Group 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The initial 
meeting of California Gov. Edmund 
G. Brown’s committee on public pol- 
icy regarding agricultural chemicals 
was told that California’s tremendous 
farm production would not be possi- 
ble without pesticides and other ag- 
ricultural chemicals. 

“Any question about the reputation 
and consumer acceptance of our farm 
commodities in any market, foreign 
or domestic, is of grave concern to 
California agriculture,” William E. 
Warne, director of agriculture, told 
the group. 

He said that the total sales of pest- 
icides in California has been estimat- 
ed at $100,000,000. For the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1960, there were 
14,867 different pesticide products 
registered with the Department of 
Agriculture by 1,174 firms. 


Mr. Warne added that in 1959 
commercial pest control operators 
treated 7,250,000 acres for pests 
and farmers treated 5,000,000 acres 
with their own equipment and lIa- 
bor. 


For the benefit of the committee 
members, Mr. Warne enumerated th: 
various lines of defense against mis 
use of pesticide chemicals in Califor- 
nia. These included the Economi 
Poisons Article of the Agricultura 
Code, the Injurious Materials La\ 
and Regulations, the licensing and 
supervision of agricultural pest con- 
trol operators and aircraft pilots the) 
employ, the Spray Residue Article o 
the Agricultural Code, and the Com 
mercial Feedingstuffs Law. 

Mr. Warne noted there is consid- 
erable difference of opinion abou' 
present tolerances on the amounts 0! 
pesticide residue allowable on food 


“Some,” he said, “feel the pres- 
ent tolerances are unnecessarily 
restrictive and there also has been 
fear that the tolerances are not 
sufficiently restrictive.” 


Dr. Malcolm H. Merrill, California 
director of public health and a mem 
ber of the committee, reviewed for 
his fellow members the perplexing 
combination of benefits and hazards 


DUST 


For Insecticide 
Carriers, Diluents 


GRANULES 


For Agriculture 
Applications 


For Conditioning 
Fertilizers 


PRODUCED WHERE OHIO AND 
MISSISSIPPI RIVERS MEET 


MISSOURI 


ARKANSAS 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


<OLMSTED 


KENTUCKY 


TENNESSEE 


USE THIS CENTRALLY 


LOCATED SOURCE OF 


HIGH QUALITY, LIGHTWEIGHT MONTMORILLONITE 
CLAY FOR SAVINGS ON SHIPPING COSTS 


This high grade clay is 
available in a variety 


STAR ENTERPRISES, INC. 


which have accompanied the exten- 
sive use of chemicals in agriculture. 

He estimated the benefits to Cali- 
fornia from the chemicals at hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually 
but noted the need for safe tolerances 
to protect the public while allowing 
liberal chemical use in controlling 
animal and plant pests. 

Contrasted to the benefits have 
been such hazards as occupational 
poisonings, the direct ingestion or in- 
halation of chemicals by people and 
animals, water pollution and residues, 
Dr. Merrill said. 


McKay McKinnon, Jr., director 
of the San Francisco district, Food 
and Drug Administration, told the 
group that “The development and 
ever increasing use of new, highly 
effective, and highly toxic insecti- 
cidal agents have imposed a heavy 
responsibility on those who recom- 
mend the use of these insecticidal 
agents and who undertake to work 
up spray schedules.” 


He added that “Their approach 
must be conservative and the harm- 
ful potentitalities of these products 
must never be overlooked or ig- 
nored.” 

Mr. McKinnon outlined the food 
and drug problem since 1906 and gave 
his general theory in solving the 
problem of tolerances, 

“When improved scientific proce- 
dures reveal new facts,"’ he said, “de- 
cisions may have to be changed. But 


| if we have the best law it is possible 


to secure, if we give it the best ad- 
ministration possible, if we use the 
best scientific evidence available, we 
will safeguard the public health 


| while securing the benefits of modern 


technology.” 

Speaking on behalf of consumers, 
Mrs. Helen Ewing Nelson, California 
consumer counsel, said: 

“The housewife’s fear of agricul- 
tural chemicals is a fear of the harm- 
ful, unknown and unseen. Her frus- 
tration arises from a feeling of utter 
helplessness to do anything on her 
own to protect herself and her fam- 
ily.” 

Dr. Emil Mrak, committee chair- 
man and chancellor of the University 
of California at Davis, set Aug. 16 
in Los Angeles for the committee's 
next meeting. It is scheduled at that 
time to begin developing its approach 


to the problem of residues. 


OLDSTER DIES 

CHARLESTON, S.C.—Funeral 
services were held _ recently in 
Charleston for Wade Hampton Lo- 
gan, 83, chairman of the board of 
Logan-Robinson Co., and a figure in 
the fertilizer manufacturing field in 
South Carolina for 67 years. At the 
age of 16, Mr. Logan entvred the 
business and his rise was steady. 


Niagara Opens 
New Colorado 
Pesticide Plant 


GREELEY, COLO.— Niagara 
Chemical Division of Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp. has _ recently 
opened new production facilities in 
this city, announced Stuart Bear, 
manager. The new unit will produce 
a wide range of modern pesticides to 
meet the needs of farmers and grow- 
ers in Colorado and Western Nebras- 
ka. 

Says Mr. Bear: “In making the de- 
cision to open a plant in Greeley, 
Niagara recognizes the rising agri- 
cultural potential and importance of 
Weld County and surrounding areas. 
The new facilities will provide fast- 
er, more flexible service to the com- 
pany’s customers and will make pos- 
sible custom blending of pesticides to 
meet local conditions which might 
arise.” 

The 10,000 sq. ft. plant will contain 
both dust mixing and liquid formu- 
lating facilities. These will be used 
in producing materials designed to 
control insects, weeds and crop dis- 
eases which each year plague Colo- 
rado and Nebraska farmers. 

Among the products the plant will 
make are: Tedion dusts, Thiodan in- 
secticide, ethion insecticide and Nia- 
cide fungicide. 

The new Greeley plant is situated 
on a plot along the Union Pacific 
tracks at 423 18th St. In addition to 
its production facilities, the steel and 
concrete block structure contains 
sales offices to serve the two-state 
area. Daniel Sjoquist, a resident of 
Greeley and territory manager for 
Niagara, will head the new office 
while James Green will be production 
manager for the plant upon its com- 
pletion. Mr. Green served at Niaga- 
ra’s Greenville, Miss., plant for the 
past several years 

Niagara Chemical has its head- 
quarters at Middleport, N.Y. In ad- 
dition to the new Greeley plant now 
under constrcution, the company op- 
erates some 14 other plants in the 
U.S. and two each in Canada and 
Mexico. 


Monsanto Reports 

ST. LOUIS Monsanto Chemical 
Co.'s combined sales for the {rst six 
months amounted to $431,787,000, 
compared to $413,708,000 for the 
same period in 1959, the company re- 
ports. Such sales include those of the 
parent company, its domestic and 
foreign subsidiaries and one half of 
the sales of 50%-owned associated 
companies. 


l 212 York Street, Cassopolis, Michigan 
SAMPLES | 
| Send somples and data on CREEK-O-NITE: 
AND PRICES 
1 cronies] Fines. 
WITHOUT | 
| DYLOX TECHNICAL material from Farbenfabriken Bayer, A. G. of Ger- 
OBLIGATION j FIRM NAME many, is seen being unloaded from a charter KLM cargo plane at Inter- 


national Airport, New York City, en route to Chemagro Corp. of Kansas 
City for formulation. Chemagro has been operating the airlift in an effort 
to supply the heavy demand for Dylox in the California area where growers 
use the insecticide to effectively control harmful insects on cotton, alfalfa 
and sugar beets. 
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2,945,754 

Granular Fertilizer from Calcium 
Metaphosphate. Patent issued July 
19, 1960, to Travis P. Hignett, Shef- 
field, Alvin B. Phillips, and Ronald 
D. Young, Florence, Ala., assignors 
to Tennessee Valley Authority, Wil- 
son Dam, Ala. A process for the pro- 
duction of a granular, non-hygroscop- 
ic, free-flowing fertilizer containing 
an ammonium salt, calcium meta- 
phosphate, incompletely hydrolyzed 
metaphosphate, and calcium ortho- 


phosphate which comprises introduc- | 


ing a solid fertilizer material com- 
prising calcium metaphosphate into 
a rotating drum; maintaining a roll- 
ing bed of solid material within the 
drum; introducing a concentrated acid 
selected from the group consisting 
of sulfuric acid, phosphoric acid, and 
nitric acid and mixtures thereof be- 
neath the surface of the rolling bed 
in the initial half of the drum; intro- 
ducing an ammoniating fluid beneath 
the surface of the rolling bed in the 
final half of the drum in quantity 
substantially sufficient to neutralize 
the acid introduced; maintaining the 
temperature of the material within 
the drum in the range from about 
160° to 215° F.; introducing water 
beneath the surface of the rolling 
bed; controlling the quantity of wa- 
ter introduced so that the total water 
introduced less that evaporated 
not more than about two-thirds that 
required for complete hydrolysis of 


calcium metaphosphate fed; passing | 


the bed of material through the drum 


is 


at a rate of flow to provide a reten- | 


tion time in the drum of about 3 to 
8 minutes; and withdrawing at least 
partially granulated fertilizer from 
the drum. 
2,945,781 

Method of Controlling Nematodes 
Employing Alakali Metal Salt of N- 
(n-Propyl) Dithiocarbamate. Patent 
issued July 19, 1960, to Philip H. 
Santmyer, Florissant, Mo., 
to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. The method of controlling nema- 


assignor | 


todes in soils wherein crops are grow- | 


ing which comprises applying to the 
said soil an alkali metal salt of N- 
(n-propyl) dithiocarbamate at a 
nematocidal level of application be- 
low the threshold of phytotoxicity 
level. 
2,944,882 

Process of Producing a Phosphate 
Fertilizer. Patent issued July 12, 1960, 
to Pieter J. van den Berg, Sittard, 
and Johannes W. M. Steeman, Beek, 
Netherlands, assignors to Stamicar- 
bon N.V., Heerlen, Netherlands. 


‘| 


process of producing from raw cal- | 


cium phosphate a fertilizer containing 


ammonium nitrate, calcium sulphite | 


and dicalcium phosphate, comprising 
the steps of: treating the raw phos- 
phate with nitric acid in amount suffi- 


cient to dissolve all the P,O,; and pro- | 


duce an acid decomposition liquor 
with a molar NO,/CaO ratio within 
the range of 1.5—2; neutralizing the 
said acid liquor with NH, to obtain a 
suspension comprising precipitated di- 
calcium phosphate in a solution cal- 
cium nitrate and ammonium nitrate 


having a molar NH,/NO, ratio of 
about 0.6; thereafter completely neu- 
tralizing said suspension by contact- 
ing it with a reagent selected from 
the group consisting of ammonium 
sulphite, ammonium bisulphite, and 
a mixture of NH,+S0,, the dicalcium 
phosphate in said suspension remain- 
ing substantially unchanged, and the 
calcium nitrate in the suspension be- 
ing converted into NH,NO, and 


CaSO;; thereafter drying said neu- 
tralized mass, and recovering the 
dried mass forming the above men- 
tioned fertilizer. 


2,945,748 
Apparatus for Converting Hydro- 
gen Sulfide to Sulfur. Patent issued 
July 19, 1960, to Lloyd G. Magill, Rer- 
wyn, Pa., assignor to Sun Oil Co., 
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tion zone, a first heat exchanging 
zone, a first catlyst bed, a second heat 
exchanging zone, a second combus- 
tion zone, a second catalyst bed, a 
third heat exchanging zone, and a 
coalescer, the improvement which 
comprises a single horizontally elon- 
gated insulated vessel enclosing all 
of said elements longitud'nally spaced 
along said vessel in the order named, 


and means in said vessel for admit- 
ting hydrogen sulfide and oxygen to 
each of said combustion zones, means 
for admitting a coolant to each of 
said first, second, and third heat ex- 
changing zones, means for removing 
said coolant, means for removing 
molten sulfur from said vessel, and 
means for removing waste gas. 


2,945,747 
Apparatus for the Granulation of 
Fertilizers. Patent issued July 19, 
1960, to Francis T. Nielsson, Morton 
Grove, Lll., assignor to International 
Turn to PATENTS page 1/8 


Philadelphia, Pa. An apparatus for 
converting hydrogen sulfide to sulfur 
and which comprises a first combus- 


At the Farm Progress 
Show, Sohio’s technical 


service staff demonstrates 
the value of your complete 


fertilizers . . . adds the 


benefits of Sohigro’ Urea. 


technical service / 


helps you sell 


At Sohio we concentrate on giving technical service that does more than 
solve formulation or mechanical problems. As you'll discover when you 
talk to the ‘Man from Sohio,” we are sincerely interested in helping you 
in any way we can. To produce better products. To sell them at a good 
profit. To help you build your markets. One example is this year’s Farm 
Progress Show. Every growing display of Sohigro Urea promotes and 
sells the complete fertilizer story. Your story is our story. That’s why 
technical service at Sohio also has a flair for selling. 


See the whole Farm Progress Show from Sohio’s vantage point. Visit the corn 
fields where you'll see growing proof of the value of Sohigro Urea when used 
with complete fertilizers. See the bumper crops of hybrid corn produced by total 
fertilization. Sohio takes your story to farmers .. . to seed growers . . . to 
the farm press. See you at the Sohio exhibit. 


...We're serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Agent for Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc. 


Fort Amanda Rd., P.O. Box 628 © Lima, Ohio 
Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LIMA O 497-U) 
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PROGRAM 
MARKET KNOWLEDGE 
Gather information 
Analyze Market 
Set Sales Goals 


SALES MANPOWER 
Appr ase Sales Force 
Recrutt and Select 
introductory 


Continuous aneng 
SALESMANS MEETING 
Objet 
Prepar ator 
Meeting 
Fallow Thre 
DEALER MEETING 
Preparatoon 
Meeting : | 
FARMER MELTING 
Preparation | er 
Meeting 
Follow Thru bod 


A. R. Mulli ili 
ullin, fertilizer department manager, uses “Planalyzer” wall chart to coordinate everyone's work 


Mullin and Indiana Farm Bureau 

duction man : g es meetings such as Ind ’ : 

information .. . schedule additional 
y fashion. 


conferences. 
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That’s what many users call IMC’s Planalyzer 


This marketing aid coordinates planning of 
sales activities for better business management 
. . . here’s how one fertilizer marketing team 
used it to advantage. 


The story began late in 1958 when the manager 
of the Indiana Farm Bureau fertilizer depart- 
ment, Mr. Arthur R. Mullin, and IMC represen- 
tative Mr. George Urbanis discussed the ferti- 
lizer sales outlook for the coming year. 


Urbanis introduced Mullin to a newly de- 
veloped IMC marketing tool called the “Plan- 
alyzer” . . . a practical visual planning calen- 
dar specially tailored to fertilizer marketing. 


Mullin called a planning meeting 


with his production, field service and advertis- 
ing managers. Using the “Planalyzer” forms they 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER: SKOKIE, ILLINOIS + 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 + MIDLAND, TEXAS PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH™ 


blocked out sales seasons. Market research 
was scheduled. Next activities and promotion 
were planned to make the most of the selling 
season. Field sales meetings were scheduled. 
Purchasing, warehousing and manufacturing 
activities were geared to mesh with all other 
fertilizer department operations. Then after 
“Planalyzer” forms were completed, they were 
mailed to IMC for enlargement into a wall 
chart. 


“Best program we ever had!” 


At the end of the year Mullin stated, ‘““We’ve 
always had a program, but this year it was on 
paper and organized. The “Planalyzer” helped 
coordinate everyone’s work . . . encouraged 
planning and project scheduling. It also helped 
build a realistic sales goal. We had enough lead 
time so we didn’t get into crash programs.” 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


* TRADEMARK 


Now, the most complete business tool ever from IMC... 


NEW IMC ACTION CALENDAR — a bigger, more comprehensive marketing and pro- 
duction tool for the 1960-61 sales season. It distills successful experiences of 
dozens of fertilizer manufacturers into an effective, new IMC Full-Orbit Service. 
In addition to market research, advertising and other promotion, the ACTION 
CALENDAR blankets all fertilizer manufacturing and technical activities. Your 
IMC representative will call on you soon to introduce the new ACTION CALENDAR 
to you and your staff. FO-1-01 


Indiana Farm Bureau's advertising 
manager, Eugene Holcombe, and his 
art director develop a solid cam- 
paign — in plenty of time — that 
helps spark successful selling. 
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Calspray Announces it Will Construct New 


Nitrogen Plant at Ft. 


FT. MADISON, IOWA—Plans for 
the construction of a $22 million 
chemical fertilizer plant here, were 
announced July 25 by H. J. Grady, 
president of the California Spray- 
Chemical Corp. 

Calspray is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of California Chemical Co. 
and Calchemical, in turn, is a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of 
California. 

Mr. Grady said the new fertilizer 
facility at Ft. Madison will be one of 
the nation’s largest, employing ap- 
proximately 200 persons at the start 
of operations. 

The plant will produce nitrogen in 
various forms, among which will be 


Madison, lowa, Site 


complex pelleted fertilizers, prilled 
ammonium nitrate and anhydrous 
ammonia. An ammonia plant, a nitric 
acid plant and facilities for processing 
phosphate rock—all used in the com- 
plex fertilizer manufacturing pro- 
cess—are also included in the total 
operation. 

Located on the Mississippi River, 
the new Calspray operation will have 
ready access to rail, water and truck 
transportation. Barges will be used 
for transporting much of the bulk 
supply and finished materials. 

Production plans for the facility 
presently cali for 300 tons per day of 
anhydrous ammonia, 150 tons of 
prilled ammonium nitrate and 600 
tons of complex fertilizers daily. The 


principal marketing area will be in 
the North Central group of states. 

“The vigorous growth of Midwest 
agriculture in recent years, and the 
success achieved by nitric phosphate 
plant foods in meeting the diversified 
requirements of crops are the main 
factors behind the company’s decision 
to expand in this area,” Mr. Grady 
said. 

In the Midwestern area, Calspray 
district offices are located in Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Toledo, Ohio. The 
company operates insecticide plants 
at Omaha, Neb.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Fennville, Mich., and Janesville, Wis. 


LOUISIANA FIRM CHARTERED 

MONROE, LA.— Farm Chemical 
Services, Inc., 603 Bernhardt Bidg., 
Monroe, has been granted a charter 
by Wade O. Martin, Jr., secretary of 
state, to deal in agricultural chemi- 
‘tals. Authorized capital stock is 


Newest member of the Davison 
team of granulated phosphates... 


DAVISON Diammonium Phosphate 


MAKES HIGHER ANALYSIS MIXTURES. .. . than before—and makes them more 
easily. 16 units of highly soluble NITROGEN—Plus 48 guaranteed units of AVAILABLE P20s. 


FOR DIRECT APPLICATION ... an exact 1-3-0 ratio—ready to use and sell... 


beautifully granulated. 


FOR DRY MIXING .. . Davison Diammonium affords the dry blend manufacturer the 
advantages of an ammoniation plant. A balanced 1-3-0 ratio simplifies formula calculations. 


READY FOR SHIPMENT .. . right now. Make this profitable new phosphate part of 
your operation. Call Davison in Baltimore today at SAratoga 7-3900. 


w.r.GRACE aco. 


DAVIGON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


s. ano 


Some formulations of ratios in higher analysis grades using DAVISON 16-48-0 


Retio Pounds of Material Required 
Anclysis 16-48-0 Ammo. Sui. (21%N) Triple (467%, APA) Potash (60% K20) 
144344444 602 "7 
8.53417 we 
6.6-265-26.5 wid 


*Other higher analysis nitrogen materials (urea and ammonium nitrate) may be substituted in above formulations. 


the addition of granular dolomitic limestone or other materials. 


. Analysis in the more popular ratios, such as 12-12-12, 10-20-20, 6-24-12, 5-20-20, can be manufactured by 


Grace Changes Names of 
Two Chemical Divisions 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—W. R. Grace & 
Co. has announced name changes for 
two of its eight chemical divisions. 
Grace Chemical Division’s new name 
becomes Nitrogen Products Division, 
while Dewey and Almy Overseas Di- 
vision becomes Overseas Chemical Di- 
vision. 

Both name changes reflect the in- 
creased scope of the operations of the 
two divisions, the company says. In 
each case the personnel will remain 
the same. 

Nitrogen Products Division oper- 
ates an ammonia and urea plant in 
Memphis, Tenn., as its major chemi- 
cal manufacturing activity. It has 
also been assigned the management 
responsibility for Federation Chemi- 
eals Ltd. in Trinidad, B.W.I. and 
Caribe Nitrogen Corp. in Puerto Rico. 
Both of these companies are produc- 
ers of ammonia, ammenium sulfate 
and sulfuric acid, while Federation 
Chemicals also produces urea. In ad- 
dition, Nitrogen Products Division 
also operates a number of ammonia 
distribution facilities in the midwest- 
ern part of the US. 

The Overseas Chemical Division op- 
erates twelve plants in nine countries 
throughout the world. It has plans 
for increasing its overseas manufac- 
turing activities in several lines in- 
cluding many of the products of the 
other Grace chemical activities in the 
US. 

Nitrogen Products Division, form- 
erly Grace Chemical Div., was the 
outgrowth of the move by the parent 
company toward diversification into 
the chemical industry in 1952. This 
division was Grace's first chemical 
operation which began with construc- 
tion of an ammonia and urea plant in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

In 1954 two mergers with chemical 
companies, Davison Chemical Corp. in 
Baltimore, Md., and Dewey and Almy 
Chemical in Cambridge, Mass., great- 
ly increased the scope of Grace's 
chemical interests. 


Completion Near 

For Calspray Office 

SACRAMENTO —The California 
Spray-Chemical Corp. is nearing com- 
pletion of its new Yuba City office 
and werehouse here. 

In addition to the 8,400 sq. ft. of 
office and warehouse space, the proj- 
ect also involves an aqua converter 
for converting anhydrous ammonia, 
a mix plant producing various for- 
mulations of liquid fertilizers and 
tank storage facilities for ammonium 
nitrate and calcium ammonium ni- 
trate solutions. 

Joseph Holob, branch manager, 
said the move into the $115,000 plant 
will be completed by early fall. 


Wins Advertising Awards 


DALLAS, TEXAS — The Nitrogen 
Products Division of W. R. Grace & 
Co. was awarded three citations of 
excellence for its advertising at the 
32nd annual conference of the First 
Advertising Agency Group in Dallas 
recently. 

The Grace newsletters received the 
first award in the field of industrial 
direct mail. A series of advertise- 
ments featuring Grace feed urea re- 
ceived a citation of excellence in the 
field of advertising for farm, live- 
stock and horticultural publications 
and a sales promotion manual pro- 
duced by the Nitrogen Products Divi- 
sion received a citation of excellence 
in its category. 


PANOGEN MOVES 
CHICAGO — Panogen Co., a divi- 
sion of Morton Chemical Co., has 
moved its sales offices to the new 
Morton Salt Bidg., 110 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. The phone number 
is FInancial 6-6760. 
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For you-- dtypes of specially sized Pil | 


HIGRADE 


GRANULAR. 
‘60% K20 


HIGRADE 
GRANULAR 


62/63% K20 


To help you make 
the best fertilizers... 


Here is potash you can depend upon—for highest quality—for maximum freedom 
from caking in storage and handling. Take your choice of three types; all readily 
available for immediate shipment. You'll find each to be ideally sized to meet your 


Now Available! 


FERTILIZER BORATE-65 


current manufacturing requirements. 
nt 4 For more than a quarter of a century, our potash products have kept pace with 
__ +++ NEW SOURCE OF BORON all the exacting specifications of the fertilizer industry. That’s why you can count 
Lo eee YO MONEY! 4 confidently on getting exactly the kind of potash you want...when you want it... 
at cost per from the U. S. Borax & Chemical Corporation. 
unit! This highly concentrated Expert technical assistance is yours for the asking—without any obligation. 


Write today for technical data and shipping information. 


source of has a 178% 

borax equivalent. It can save — 
dollars for you on costs of han- 
dling... storage... and trans 
portation. It can also improve 
the physical condition of your 
mixed fertilizers. 


Order Fertilizer Borate-5 now! 


UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. © Sales Offices in: ATLANTA * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
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WHAT 


IN “PRODUCTS - SERVICES ITERATURE 


Te obtain more information about items mentioned in this department simply: 


(1) Clip out the entire coupon in the 


lower corner of this page. (2) Circle the numbers of the items of which you want more information. Fill in the name and address 
portions. (3) Fold the coupon double with the return address portion on the outside -nd fasten the edges with a staple, cello- 
phane tape or give. (4) Drop in the mail box. 


No. 9203—Redesigned 
Motors 


Lima Electric Motors Co., Inc., an- 
nounces a redesigned Type RS drip- 
proof general purpose motor, rerated 
to meet new specifications and fea- 
turing fully seasoned cast iron frames 
with integrally cast feet to assure 
high rigidity in mounting. The motors 
are available in ratings from 1 to 150 
h.p.; frame sizes 182 through 505. 
Other features, company literature 
says, include solid die cast rotors with 


dual integrally cast cooling fans and 
dynamically balanced rotor assembly. 
The motors are Mylar insulated 
throughout. Accurately machined 
registers and bearing fit in the cast 
iron end bells. Specially designed steel 
baffle plates, deeply drawn, are pro- 
vided in the end bells for extra pro- 
tection to the windings and coils, the 
company says. Drip-proof enclosure 
provides protection against dirt, fly- 
ing chips and dripping liquids and is 
furnished throughout the entire frame 
size range. Double width sealed ball 
bearings require no lubrication. Diag- 


onally split cast aluminum connection 
boxes are equipped with cadmium 
plated cover screws. The motors op- 
erate continuously at a rated tem- 
perature rise of 40° Centigrade. They 
are available for three or two phase, 
in all standard frequencies and com- 
mercial voltages below 600, the com- 
pany says. For details, check No. 9203 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 9224—Storage 
Structure Bulletin 


The availability of an information 
bulletin on modern storage structures 
has been announced by Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc. The bulletin covers 
a variety of designs for storage of 
animal feeds, flour, food, chemical 
and industrial products. Illustrated in 
the bulletin are bolted steel storage 
structures, square type storage tanks, 
live bottom storage bins, and a va- 
riety of special bins for specific appli- 
cations. The bulletin includes tabu- 
lated data giving diameters, heights 
and capacities for a wide range of 
structures. For details, check No. 
9224 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 9204—Locking 
Wedge Mount 

Patent applications on a “Locking 
Wedge Mount” for rotary vibrators, 
designed to eliminate “creep-out” 
problems, have been filed by Martin 
Engineering Co. The locking wedge 
mount engages securely in the fe- 
male on hopper car chutes without 
the need for blows from a heavy 
sledge, the company says. The posi- 
tive lock-in of the wedge mounting 
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P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


assures better transmission of vibra- 
tion, the company says. Removal of 
the mount is accomplished with a 2 
Ib. hammer swung horizontally, driv- 
ing the key back into an appropriate 
slot, where compound wedge action 
causes separation of the locked male 
and female mount. The mount weighs 
25 Ib. For details, check No. 9204 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 9205—Bulk 
Handling Folder 

A six-page folder (No. 2721) de- 
scribes the three types of Link-Belt 
Co. “Jetslingers.” According to the 
company, Jetslingers are machines 
equipped with short, high-speed belt 
conveyors for hurling free-flowing 


LINK@BELT 


JETSLINGERS 


fer leading and storing 
butt meterials 


ae 


bulk materials into areas inaccessible 
by other mechanical means. The fold- 
er describes and illustrates both the 
suspended, swiveling and _ wheel- 
mounted units which are used for 
hurling material into storage in ware- 
houses, boxcars, bins or on the 
given. For copies, check No. 9205 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 9233—Publication 
On Switches 


A “How Others Do It” publication 
containing ideas submitted by plant 
engineers and electricians showing 
how they’ve used snap-action switches 
to increase production efficiency, has 
been released by Micro Switch, divi- 
sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. Illustrated by drawings and 
photographs, the publication contains 
six methods which can save man- 
hours, protect operators and machin- 
ery and eliminate waste, the company 
says. The lead story describes how a 
large Midwestern terminal saved 
money which had been previously 
lost through grain intermixing, by in- 
stalling 64 precision explosion-proof 
switches. For copies, check No. 9233 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 9225—Motor 
Application Guide 


The Century Electric Co. has is- 
sued a 1960 motor application guide. 
The guide is a 16-page bulletin (bul- 
letin 270B) which outlines Century 
motor characteristics and includes 
up-to-date information on Century 
motor designs. Guides are available 
by checking No. 9225 on the coupon 
and mailing to this publication. 


No. 9227—Coding, 
Marking Unit 


Thomas Engineering Co. announces 
the Model 603 Teko Coder, which 
allows production coding, marking 
and printing in three colors at once. 
The machine prints a legend 3 in. 
high and up to 15 in. long, using as its 
ink supply three 1 in. Porelon plastic 
rollers. By varying the colors of Pore- 
lon used, packagers may have simul- 
taneous three-color printing. The 
Porelon plastic cylinders of the coder 
hold enough ink in suspension for 
printing of up to 150,000 legends. 


These rollers eliminate the need for 
fluid inks, solvents, ink fountains and 
reservoirs, transfer rollers and the 
problems of their maintenance. For 
more information, check No. 9227 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 9230—Bag Holder 
Bulletin 


A bulletin describing the “Uni- 
versal Bag Holder” is being offered 
by Richardson Scale Co. Available in 
either manual or air-operation, the 
units will hold burlap, cotton, paper 
or lined bags without danger of slip- 
ping, the company says. Eight pic- 
tures illustrate the grip action of the 
bag holders in open and closed posi- 
tions. Also pictured is an air control 
unit for the air-operated bag holder 
on a slip-on spout for manual filling 
of small bags. A reference table lists 
the 10 sizes of the holders and sizes 
of bags adaptable to each. For copies, 
check No. 9230 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 9236—Expanded 
Line 


The addition of two new sizes to 
its line of type “KO” vibrators has 


been announced by the Cleveland Vi- 


pent. 


brator Co. The one-piece air vibrators 
keep materials flowing from bins, 
chutes and hoppers, the company 
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says, and the one-piece construction 
eliminates unnecessary bolts, an end 
plate and a mounting plate. Air con- 
sumption is also less, the company 
says. The line now includes a 1% in. 
and 5 in. size with long stroke, heavy 
duty pistons in the larger models. 
Cylinders are of steel or aluminum. 
All units can be equipped with auto- 
matic lubrication and air filter units. 
For more information, check No. 9236 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 9226—Dust 
Separator Bulletin 


“Dual-Clone Dust Separators” are 
described in Bulletin D-20 released 
“by the Day Co. The eight-page bul- 
letin includes performance data, 
installation photos, selection and 
dimension charts for the units. The 
Dual-Clones utilize the basic prin- 


ciples of dust separation by cyclonic 
action plus the Day designed inter- 
nal “skimmers” which produce a two- 
Stage separator within the Dual- 
Clone collector, the company says. 
For copies, check No. 9226 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 9232—Conveyor 
Carrier 


Stephens - Adamson Manufacturing 
Co. announces the development of a 
catenary conveyor carrier, known as 
the “Flexiroll,” which provides true 
catenary suspension for the conveyor 
belt under all load conditions. The 
carrier features a high tensile spring 
steel “dead shaft" to which is mount- 
ed a mild steel trunion and a shock 
absorbing compression spring, the 
company says, The shaft has an initial 
set providing a trough which enables 


the most rigid of belts to make con- 
tact with the face of all rollers when 
the belt is running under all load 
conditions. Other features listed by 
the company include: Carrier rollers 
resist reaction to corrosive, abrasive, 
greasy, oily and combustible materi- 
als; natural flexing action of the car- 
rier reduces material breakage, spill- 
age and material build-up, and the 
all steel jig welded frame is self- 
cleaning. Check No. 9232 and mail 
for details. 


No. 9229—Blower 
Unit 


A compact packaged blower unit 
has been introduced by Sutorbilt 
Corp. The unit comprises a Sutorbilt 
blower mounted on a common base 
with drive, and both single and dou- 
ble stage units are available. For 
special applications, a sanitary base 
can be attached. The unit, the com- 
pany says, is suitable for use wher- 
ever an air supply does not currently 


exist, or where there is a need to in- 
crease air supply. It is available in 
capacities from 1,500 cfm. at three 
psi. to 450 cfm. at 10 psi., covering 
a horsepower range from % to 40. 
The blower is a positive pressure ro- 
tary blower with wide face herring- 
bone gears and _ specially-designed 
timing hub to simplify field adjust- 
ment. Complete information is avail- 
able by checking No. 9229 on the 
coupon and mailing. 


No. 9234—Track 
Scale Bulletin 


Cardinal Scale Manufacturing Co. 
announces the publication of Bulletin 
No. B-116-MC, describing the all-steel 
fabricated Murphy-Cardinal Railway 
Track Scales. The units are designed 
and manufactured in accordance with 
A.R.E.A. specifications, the company 
says, for installation with either full 
floating, rigid concrete, timber or 
steel plate deck, and are equipped 
with double link suspension. The dou- 
ble link suspension eliminates plat- 
form shock, saves wear and tear on 
the pivots and bearings and prolongs 
the useful life of the scale, the com- 
pany says. The scales are manufac- 
tured in standard capacities of 120 
tons through 200 tons, with platform 
sizes of 50 ft. by 10 ft. through 110 
ft. by 10 ft. Other platform sizes and 
capacities to 750 tons can be supplied 
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as special units. For copies of the bul- 
letin and additional] information, 
check No. 9234 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 9228—Conveying 
System Brochure 


Air conveying systems for the bulk 
handling of powdered or granular ma- 
terials are described in a new bro- 
chure published by Flo-Tronics, Inc., 
designer and manufacturer of mate- 
rial handling systems and controls. 
The Flo-Tronics publication describes 
the numerous variations possible in 
the engineering of air conveying sys- 
tems, including completely automat- 
ed and programmed process con- 
trols. It is illustrated with diagrams 
showing typical equipment and sys- 
tems arrangements. For details, check 
No. 9228 on the coupon and mail. 


Keep materials moving 
at Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp. 


units 


j 


V-C’s Birmingham, Ala. operation is a 
complete wet-mix manufacturing facility 
and includes a sulphuric acid plant. Eight 
“PAYLOADER” units are used for all phases 
of material handling, including the charging 
of sulphur to the melting vat, the moving 
of railroad cars, unloading potash from box- 
cars and in-process handling. 


J. F. Lotz, Plant Superintendent says of 
his two newest units, “The Model H-25 
“PAYLOADER’ units are versatile and fast in 
all-around plant operations. They have twice 
the delivery capacity of the older Model 
HA’s, and are faster in the storage pile.” 


Speed, capacity, maneuverability and ease 
of operation are combined in the H-25 for 
big production all day long. With only 6-ft. 
turning radius, it features 2,500 lb. opera- 
ting capacity, power-shift transmission, 
torque-converter drive, power-steering, 
power-transfer differential and fast, power- 
ful hydraulic bucket control. Closed, pres- 
surized hydraulic system plus filters and 
seals throughout the machine assure effec- 
tive protection in dusty conditions. 


4,500 Ibs. of breakout power easily digs full bucket 
loads of hard super phosphate. 


Spotting railroad cars is all in a day's work for the 
powerful, rugged H-25's. 


HOUGH, PAYLOADER, PAYMOVER, PAYLOGGER and PAY ore regis- 
tered trademark names of The Frank G. Hough Co., Libertyville, I1!. 


A nearby Hough Distributor is ready to 
show you what a “PayLoaper” can do for 
your bulk materials handling. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. — 
LIBERTYVILLE, (vit Street 
SUBSIDIARY — INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
City 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
970 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, lil. 
(CD Send data on H-25 “PAYLOADER” 
(CD Larger models — to 12,000 Ib. operating capacity 
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Minerals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, 
Ill. An apparatus for the preparation 
of granular ammonia-containing fer- 
tilizer comprising in combination a 
rotary cylindrical drum having open 


ends, two retaining rings singly dis- 
posed at the ends of the drum and 


along the axis thereof, a stationary 
ammonia manifold disposed within 
the drum adjacent to and parallel to 
the longitudinal axis thereof, said 
ammonia manifold being closed at 
one end and communicating at the 
other end with a valved conduit 
adapted to introduce ammonia-con- 
taining fluid into the ammonia mani- 
fold at a controlled rate, a station- 
ary acid manifold disposed within the 
drum adjacent and parallel to the 
ammonia manifold, said acid mani- 
fold being closed at one end and com- 
municating at the other end with a 
valved conduit adapted to introduce 
acid into the acid manifold at a con- 
trolled rate, said ammonia manifold 
and said acid manifold each having 
a length substantially equal to the 


length of the drum between the re- 
taining rings, and means for passing 
a current of air through the drum, 
the improvement which comprises an 
ammonia manifold provided a 
series of orifices on the underside 
thereof, each orifice being positioned 
substantially equidistant from adja- 
cent orifices, the area of orifices in 
the central portion of the ammonia 
manifold being larger than the area 
of the orifices in each end portion of 
the ammonia manifold, a series of 
ammonia supply conduits depending 
from the ammonia manifold posi- 
tioned perpendicular to the ammonia 
manifold and parallel to each other, 
the longitudinal axis of each am- 
monia supply conduit forming an an- 
gle of between about 30 and about 
60° with a vertical diameter of the 
ammonia manifold, one end of each 
ammonia supply conduit communicat- 
ing with an orifice in the ammonia 
manifold, the opposite end of each 
ammonia supply conduit being open 


\ 


Give your 
formulations fight 
—but not phytotoxicity— 
with PANASOL 
Aromatic Solvents . 


PANASOL Solvents are available in twelve 
broad ranges of properties. If you 
formulate emulsifiable concentrates, or 
granule formulations, there is a PANASOL 
Solvent to fit your needs. The same is true 
with insecticide concentrates and 
insecticide-fertilizer solutions. The 
uniformity and high quality of PANASOL 
Solvents help you eliminate formulating 
and production problems. 


If you want economical solvents that will 
(1) afford good insecticide solubility at low 
temperatures and (2) give adequate 
, protection against crop damage, investigate 
\ PANASOL Solvents AN-2K and RX-4. 


There’s more to the PANAsoL Solvent 
story. Get it from your Amoco Chemicals 
\ salesman or write for Bulletin A-2. Your 
4 inquiry will receive immediate attention. 


AMOCO 


CHEMICALS 


910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago SO, III. 


AMOCO 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


and positioned adjacent to the inner 
wall of the drum, said opening being 
positioned substantially in the direc- 
tion of rotation of the drum, an acid 
manifold provided with a series of or- 
ifices on the underside thereof, each 
orifice being positioned substantially 


equidistant from adjacent orifices, 
the area of said orifices increasing 
from the feed end of said drum to the 
discharge end of said drum, a series 
of acid supply conduits depending 
from the acid manifold positioned 
perpendicular to the acid manifold 
and parallel to each other, one end of 
each acid supply conduit communi- 
cating with an orifice in the acid 
manifold, the opposite end of each 
acid supply conduit being open and 
positioned adjacent and above the 
open end of an ammonia supply con- 
duit. 
2,945,780 


Synergistic Insecticidal Composi- 
tions. Patent issued July 19, 1960, to 
Howard A. Jones and John A. Gar- 
man, Baltimore, Md., and B. C. Dick- 
inson, Lyndonville, N.Y., assignors to 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
New York. The method of killing in- 
sects which comprises applying to the 
insects and their habitat a synergistic 
insecticidal composition comprising 
0,0 - dimethy] S - (1,2 - dicarbethoxy- 
ethyl) dithiophosphate, and an or- 
ganic carbamate ester of the follow- 
ing general formula 


wherein R‘ is selected from the group 
consisting of ethyl, isopropyl, butyl, 
n-butyl, tert-butyl and dodecyl radi- 
cals, and wherein said components 
are present in the ratio of about two 
parts of said carbamate per part of 
said dithiophosphate. 


2,945,752 

Control of Wild Oats. Patent issued 
July 19, 1960, to Dorsey R. Mussell, 
Clare, Mich, assignor to The Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. A 
method which comprises applying to 
and mixing with soil infested by the 
seeds of wild oats, a growth-inhibit- 
ing amount of 1,2,4,5-tetrachloroben- 
zene. 


Western Group Elects 
Officers for 1960-61 


RENO, NEV.—The annual meeting 
of the Western Society of Crop Sci- 
ence was held here July 11-13. 

J. K. Patterson, Washington State 
University, was elected president; 
Wilson H. Foote, Oregon State Col- 
lege, vice president, and Wyman E. 
Nyquist, University of California, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Outgoing president was Oliver F. 
Smith, agricultural research service, 
University of Nevada. 

University of California, Davis, will 
host the 1961 meeting. 
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Socony Oil Creates 
New Petrochemical 


Operating Division 


NEW YORK —Socony Mobil Oil 
Co., Inc., recently announced creation 
of Mobil Chemical Co., an operating 
division for carrying out broad activi- 
ty in the petrochemical industry both 
in the U.S. and overseas. Named 
president of the new organization 
was Paul V. Keyser, Jr., senior vice 
president of the parent company. 

The move was described by Albert 
L. Nickerson, president of Socony, as 
being “a good deal more than a re- 
organization.” He said the company 
needed a “flexible organization to 
concentrate exclusively on _ profit- 
making potentials in chemicals.” The 
president did not state specifically 
what products the company might 
make, but observed that “no avenues 
are closed.” 

The announcement stated that the 
company is gearing for intensified ef- 
fort in the chemicals field. Mobil 
Chemical Co. will not be limited as to 
types of products, it was stated. 

The new company will be respon- 
sible for major petroleum chemicals 
produced at or near Socony Mobil 
facilities now in existence or under 
construction. This will include the 
world’s largest high purity ethylene 
plant now being built at Beaumont, 
Texas. The plant will have an annual 
capacity of 380 million pounds of 
ethylene when completed in 1961, and 
will form the hub of a chemicals com- 
plex with other companies erecting 
plants to use its products. 

Mobil Chernical Co. will be respon- 
sible for Socony Mobil's petroleum 
additive business and for other spe- 
cialized chemical products. 


New Storage Facilities 
For Mid-South Chemical 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Mid-South 
Chemical Corp. has announced a new 
9,550-ton storage tank to be built to 
hold anhydrous ammonia. According 


to Ellis T. Woolfolk, president, the | 
new facility will cost $585,000, will be | 
106 feet in diameter and 70 ft. tall. | 


“ontractor for the installation is Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Co. 

The new terminal will be located 
on President's Island, available to 
water, rail and highway transporta- 
tion. The addition of the new tank 
will give Mid-South a total storage 
capacity at Memphis of 11,000 tons of 
ammonia. Construction is expected to 
be completed by the end of 1960. 

Mid-South serves Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa. 


Funds for Pesticide 
Research Awarded 


BERKELEY, CAL.—-Donations to- | |] 


taling $72,676.18 were reported in 


June by the University of California | 
for research on agricultural chemi- | 


cals. 


The great bulk of the money, over | 


$64,000, was given to the Davis cam- 


pus. Gifts there included $24,999 for | 


study of the biochemistry and analy- 


ses of insecticides and their break- | 
down products, and $10,472 for re- | 
search on the biochemistry of anti- | 
biological activity. Both gifts were | 


from the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Some $3,200 was given to the 
Berkeley campus, $2,100 to the Los 
Angeles campus, and $3,000 to the 
Riverside campus. 


RETIRED OFFICIAL DIES 

NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.—J. Her- 
bert Babcock, 68, a former director 
and vice president of Hooker Chemi- 
cal Corp., died July 16 at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., following an illness of 
three months. Mr. Babcock had been 
associated with Hooker for 41 years 
when he retired in April, 1957. He 
joined the company's Niagara Falls 
plant in 1916 as a research chemist. 


AOAC 1960 Award to 
Jonas Carol, FDA 


WASHINGTON—Jonas Carol, depu- 
ty director of the division of phar- 
maceutical chemistry, Food and Drug 
Administration, has been selected to 
receive the 1960 Harvey W. Wiley 
Award of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists. This award 
was established in 1956 to honor the 
father of the original Pure Food and 
Drug law and a founder of the asso- 
ciation. The annual award, consisting 
of $500, is presented to a scientist 
who has made an outstanding contri- 
bution to the development of methods 
for the analysis of Food, Drugs, Cos- 
metics, Feeds, Fertilizers, or Pesti- 
cides, or for use in general analytical 
chemistry. 

Announcement was made by Dr. 
John B. Smith, State Chemist, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, King- 
ston, R.L, president of the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists. 


IMC Executives on 
European Junket 


CHICAGO—Fourteen executives of 
International Minerals & Chemicals 
Corp., and their wives, are making a 
15-day, 5-country tour of Western 
Europe as part of President Eisen- 
hower’s People-to-People Program for 
building friendships abroad. 

The production and sales executives 
from all over the nation were chosen 
for outstanding performance to repre- 
sent the corporation in Europe. The 
tour, Aug. 1 to Aug. 15, sends the 
“Good-will ambassadors” to England, 
France, The Netherlands, West Ger- 
many and Italy. 

Heading the party from IMC’s 
Skokie headquarters are Anthony E. 
Cascino, marketing vice president, 
and E. C. Horne, sales manager of 
the materials department in the Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Division. 
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Other members of the party are: 


William W. Chadwick, regional 
sales manager, Ho-Ho-Kus, N.J.; 
Gerd W. Kraemer, regional sales 
manager, St. Paul, Minn.; Jack W. 
Lindsey, regional sales manager, 
Shreveport, La.; William E. Lane, dis- 
trict sales manager, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Robert A. Hauerman, district sales 
manager, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y.; 
Alexander McBride, district sales 
manager, Kansas City, Mo.; Harold 
Hoffman, district sales manager, 
Shreveport, La.; Basil Surgent, dis- 
trict sales manager, Baltimore, Md.; 
Melvin Kartchner, manager of mining 
operations, Carlsbad, N.M.; William 
Lawhon, chemical plant general fore- 
man, Carlsbad, N.M.; James Patrick, 
manager of minerals planning, Bar- 
tow, Fla., and Harry M. Feigin, ad- 
ministrative manager, Bartow, Fla. 


A dinner with foreign diplomats in 
Washington, D.C., and a meeting with 
U.S. Department of State foreign af- 
fairs experts precedes the trip. 


You'll get 
faster, uniform, 
trouble-free bag closing 

with the New 

Improved Bemis Sewing 
Machine Pedestal 

(with Union Special 


Head) 


Here’s why... 


1) The Bemis E-Xpeditor Guide 
forms the bag top and guides it into 
the sewing unit at a predetermined 
height so the closure is always 
straight and uniform. And it does 
this faster than you would do it 
otherwise ...s0, speeds production. 
@ The Bemis Micro-sensitive Ac- 
tuator automatically starts the 
sewing operation when the bag 
touches the actuator. No misses . . . 
no false starts .. . no unnecessary 
stops. In short—‘‘No bag... no 
sew.”” @) The Bemis Automatic 
Mechanical Clipper cuts the thread 
chain at exactly the right place 
every time... thus, saves thread. 
Still Other Important Benefits of the New 
Improved Bemis Sewing Machine Pedestal 
@ The sewing head is easily syn- 
chronized with the conveyor 
through a variable speed sheave; 
proper tension is maintained. 
@ The sewing head is quickly and 
easily adjusted to varying bag 
heights. @ A portable frame is 
available for positioning the ma- 


The NEW Improved 
Bemis Sewing 
Machine Pedestal 
is a development 

of Bemis Packaging 
Service ... 
“Customer Center 
for Sewing 
Equipment.” 


GENERAL OFFICES— 
408 Pine St., Box 100, St. Louis 2 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Where flexible 
packaging 
ideas are born 


chine in different working areas. 
Ask your Bemis Man for the com- 
plete story; it will pay you. 
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Castro Followers Seize 
Cuban Armour Plant 


HAVANA, CUBA — Appropriation 
of the $500,000 Armour & Co. ferti- 
lizer plant by the Castro regime in 
Cuba has been reported. The plant, 
located in Matanzas Province, was 
seized on July 16 by armed militia- 
men without any specific authoriza- 
tion, according to reports from Ha- 


vana. It was said to be the first such 
seizure since Premier Fidel Castro's 
cabinet authorized the expropriation 
of all U.S. interests in Cuba. Com- 
pany officials were not informed 
about which government decree was 
applied. 


In addition to the plant, the work- 
er militiamen also took over the com- 
pany’s private dock facilities and 
heavy equipment. 


Why do 


toxicant manufacturers 


strongly recommend 
Pikes Peak Clay.? 


Pikes Peak Clay is endowed with an ideal pH of 5, making 
it the most compatible carrier for organic phosphate formulas 
known today. Available in sizes from 325 mesh up to 14’, 
Pikes Peak Clay boasts exceptionally low moisture content 
that far exceeds normal performance standards of other 


carriers. 


Pikes Peak Clay has remarkably free flowability and is the 
perfect answer for concentrates, for adjusting bulk density, 
or fluffing field strength dusts. Use just this one carrier— 
highly absorbent and less hydroscopic—for both organic 
phosphates and hydrocarbons. So simple . . . you buy one 
carrier, you store one carrier, you use just one carrier! 

Write today for a sample of Pikes Peak Clay for laboratory 
testing. Faster still, call GRaceland 7-3071 in Chicago. 


®) GENERAL REDUCTION COMPANY 


1820 ROSCOE STREET « CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


| for use of capital 


LEASING 


Continued from page ? 


edy for ailments of business. There 
is one major factor cited as the main 
disadvantage of leasing: at the end 
of the lease term a company does not 
own the equipment. 

This is a fact. Whether it is a dis- 
advantage, however, depends on ac- 
tual cases. We have just seen one 
case where not owning was an ad- 
vantage. This is because the com- 
pany earned more profits through not 
owning than by owning its equip- 
ment. But in all cases where not own- 
ing will yield greater profits than 
owning, leasing is an advantage. 


Not owning the equipment at the 
end of the lease term is a disadvan- 
tage only under one possibility: if 
the used equipment at the end of 
the lease is worth more than the 
additional profits earned as a result 
of leasing. This is a simple test 
and one which can generally be 
calculated without too much diffi- 
culty. Normally, because of the 
rate of obsolescence this is not the 
case. 


Thus, to take the example we have 
just analyzed, is it likely that at the 
end of 10 years the equipment would 
be worth 106, 63 or 59% of the origi- 
nal cost? Hardly. Even if the figures 
were half of these, the firm would be 
far ahead. The experience of most 
companies in all industries bears this 
out. 

There are three types of companies 
which will not find leasing advan- 
tageous. 

1. The company which has all the 
working capital it needs, and which 
does not require any newer equip- 
ment. For such a company it would 
be foolish to pay a leasing company 
(in the form of 
equipment) if neither the capital nor 
the equipment is needed. 

2. Companies which earn less than 
10% on working capital, before taxes, 
should not lease. Incidentally, this 
is not 10% on total investment. This 
is 10% on working capital before 
taxes, or less than 4.8% on working 
capital after taxes. It doesn't pay for 
such a company to pay a leasing com- 
pany for use of outside capital. 

3. Finally, marginal companies 
shouldn't lease. No leasing company 
will lease equipment to any company 
if the value of the equipment is 


greater than (at most) 50% of the 
company’s net worth. This is a rule 
of thumb, but fairly accurate. 

Within these limits, leasing has 
blossomed all over the map, and for 
many companies leasing has provided 
a golden opportunity to spurt ahead 
in sales and profits. 


How Leasing Works 


A company wishing to lease equip- 
ment contacts a leasing firm and 
submits an application describing it- 
self, its financial position, and naming 
the equipment it wishes to obtain. 
The company selects the supplier it 
wishes and arranges whatever price 
it can negotiate. 

If the company qualifies, the proc- 
ess of delivering the equipment starts 
the day the papers are signed. Lease 
payments start when the equipment 
has been delivered. 


Length of Term 


Leasing is long-term. Normally it 
ranges from three to 10 years, de- 
pending on the company and the size 
of the lease. Most leases fall between 
three and five years. Payments can 
be either equal monthly payments or 
tailored to any preference of the user 
and adjusted to any accounting sys- 
tem. Renewal options are available 
for one or more years. 


Cost 
The cost is the original price of 
the equipment, plus a small leasing 
charge. The entire cost is paid in the 
original leasing term. Renewal op- 
tions are standard and are available 
at very low cost. 


Types of Equipment 
All types of equipment can be 
leased under a single master lease 
and covered by a single monthly lease 
payment. 


Purchase Options 

Purchase options are available, but 
are not recommended, according to 
Nationwide Leasing Co. The reason 
is that purchase options can be in- 
terpreted by the Internal Revenue 
Department as converting a leasing 
agreement into a conditional sales 
contract. The effect of such an inter- 
pretation is to cost the user the bene- 
fit of deducting his full leasing 
charges as an operating expense. 


Accurately Blends and Spreads 3 Fertilizers at Once! 


NEW LEADER MOBILE BLENDER 


@ Lets you offer mixed 
analysis at lower, 
bulk rates! 

@ 3 Separate 
compartments! 

@ 36” Conveyor 
synchronized to 
speed of truck by 
drive shaft drive! 

@ 7.0 H.P. Engine drives 
Twin Spinners! 


Model L-42S 


DEMAND FOR CUSTOM SPREADING IS GROWING 
More and more farmers want the convenience of a bulk spreading service. It saves 
them time, equipment and maintenance expense plus, up to $4-$8 per acre over 
bagged goods. Let us help you get started in business with ‘‘New Leader”. 


MAIL TODAY Mail coupon 
for L-42S Your 
HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY | (°° 


6828 D Ave. N. W. Cedar Rapids, lowa a copy of 
“Your Land 
Is Different” a 
booklet de- 
signed to help 
you sell more 


ENTOLETER, INC., a subsidiary of American Manufacturing Co., Inc., has 
announced a new centrifugal mixer designed to help pesticide formulating 
plants step up production. According to the company, the Entoleter mixer 
can closely control over the fineness and intensity of dispersion of the toxi- 
cants as it is blended with approximately 98% inert ingredients. The com- 
pany says the unit achieves these control results by the variable factors of 
“rotor speed” and “impact velocity.” The impact mills apply extreme energy 
to the blend through the use of centrifugal force which hurls the pre-blend 
against a series of impactors where the force of impact performs both the 
desired particle size reduction and intimate dispersion of the end product. 
The company is offering further information from its offices at PO. Box 
904, New Haven, Conn. 
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Continued from page 5 


of about 2.5% more nitrogen loss in 
the granular plants as compared to 
the batch mixing operations. 

Under similar conditions the TVA 
type ammoniator would possibly show 
a slightly higher efficiency than the 
batch mixer. 


Apparently, the operators of 
granulation units anticipate higher 
nitrogen losses because most com- 
panies reported allowances in their 
formulas which, on the average, 
amounted to about 3.4% of the to- 
tal nitrogen guarantee as an an- 
ticipated loss. This leaves only 1.5% 
nitrogen loss that is unintentional 
and, to a large measure, unex- 


plained. 


Based on the reports of companies 
cooperating in the in-plant shrinkage 
survey it would seem that dust losses 
contributed only a minor part to the 
over-all material loss in granular 
plants as compared to non-granular 
operations. The basis for this conclu- 
sion is found in the figures pertain- 
ing to phosphates and potash. Both 
of these plant foods must be lost from 
the dryers, ammoniators and coolers 
as dust. In non-granular plants the 
over-all loss in phosphate was 2.74% 
and potash was 2.15%. In the granu- 
lar plants phosphate losses amounted 
to 2.85% and potash losses 24% 
From this, it is quite apparent that 
the major problem in the granular 
plant centers around nitrogen losses 

largely as ammonia, smoke and 
fumes, 

It should be emphasized that there 
is a great deal of variation between 
plants and companies, particularly 
with respect to nitrogen recovery 
Some of these differences may be due 
to variations in over-all efficiency of 
operation, but probably more of it 
is due to differences in formulating 
policies, ie., the use of higher per- 
centages of anhydrous ammonia ver- 
sus solutions and solids—and higher 
ammoniation rates on the phosphatic 
materials. 

It must be expected that the phos- 
phate losses will exceed the potash 
losses to some extent because, in ad- 
dition to handling and dust losses on 
phosphates, there is the additional 
possibility of conversion of available 
P,O, to citrate insoluble forms. Ap- 
parently, there is slightly more re- 
version in the plants producing pul- 
verized fertilizers than in the granu- 
lar plants, but the difference is rela- 
tively insignificant. About 39% to 
5% of the P,O, loss is due to rever- 
sion. 


With the exception of nitrogen 
losses at the ammoniator, substan- 
tially all of the shrinkage at the 
various points of manufacture is in 
the magnitude of a fraction of a 
percent. However, these small frac- 
tions can add up to a significant 
cost, 


Plants producing granular fertiliz- 
ers lose from 4% to 6% of the nitro- 
gen; 2 to 4% of the phosphate, and 
2 to 3%% of the potash in-put; 
whereas, plants producing non-granu- 
lar fertilizer lose from 1% to 3% of 
their nitrogen; 2 to 3% phosphate 
and 2 to 3% of the potash in-put. 


Actually, granulation in this coun- 
try is still comparatively new to most 
fertilizer manufacturers, and it can 
be expected that the more compli- 
cated a process becomes the more 
opportunity for shrinkage. . . . How- 
ever, there is room for improvement, 
particularly in nitrogen recovery in 
the granular plants. Since the ferti- 
lizer industry is highly competitive, 
and no company can afford to over- 
look losses in any magnitude—the in- 
dustry will show an over-all improve- 
ment. 


Appointment by 
Stepan Announced 


CHICAGO—William S. Rhoads has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
newly-formed 


industrial chemicals 
division of Stepan 
Chemical Co. This 
promotion is a 
' part of the cor- 

porate reorganiza- 
tion going on at 
Stepan. 

Mr. Rhoads will 
be headquartered 
at Stepan’s new 
$1,000,000 Admin- 
istrative and Re- 
search Center at 
Northfield, Ill. He 
was formerly Eastern sales manager 
for Stepan. 

Products of the industrial chemi- 
cals division, are manufactured at 
plants in Chicago, Millsdale, Ill., and 
Maywood, N.J. 


William 8. Rhoads 


Promoted by IMC 


SKOKIE, ILL.—International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. has promoted 
John M. Maschoff, Jr., to district 
sales manager of its plant food divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 

Mr. Maschoff succeeds John F.. Car- 
roll, who retires Oct. 31 after 42 years 
service with IMC. 

For the past two years, Mr. Mas- 
choff has been sales supervisor at 
Winston-Salem, and previously was 
sales representative and credit man- 
ager at Tupelo, Miss., and Florence, 
Ala. He joined IMC in 1954. 


Monsanto Toxicologist 


ST. LOUIS — The appointment of 
William H. Hunt of North Plainfield, 
N.J., as toxicologist for Monsanto 
Chemical Co. was announced by Dr. 
R. Emmet Kelly, director of Mon- 
santo’s medical department. 
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Sales Gain Reported 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.— Net in- 
come of American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. for the six months ended June 
30, 1960 totalled $2,621,306 compared 
with $2,539,748 for the corresponding 
period of 1959, Peter Colefax, presi- 
dent, has announced, 


TVA 


Continued from page | 


from the exhaust gases. The phos- 
phoric acid is fed to the scrubber to 
absorb the ammonia, and the solution 
is fed to the preneutralizer. A recycle 
ratio of about 3 to 1 is required for 
control of granulation. Physical prop- 
erties of the closely sized granular 
product are excellent,” Mr. Young 
concluded. 


Rides Herd on the “Cars” 


He keeps tabs on the Phillips fleet of ammonia and 
nitrogen solution tank cars. He's the man who 
“pulls those extra cars out of the hat” when they 
are needed to handle an unexpected rush of busi- 
ness. Many of our customers manufacturing ferti- 
lizer have been pleasantly surprised at how 
quickly these extra tank cars are rounded up. 
Actually our “magic hat” is the world’s largest 
fleet of nitrogen-hauling tank cars. Through the 
use of strategically located bulk storage facilities 
and tank car pools, we are prepared to rush de- 
liveries of those desperately needed cars that you 


“Good name to 
grow by” 


PHILLIPS 


SALES OFFICES: 


AMARILLO, TEX.—Firs? Nat'l Bonk Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peochtree Street, 
Station 'C" P. O. Box 7313 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adoms Building 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO-—395 Brood St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney St. 
DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbel! Bidg. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—6910 Fonnin Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—3839 Meodows Drive 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—20! E. Armour Bivd. 
MAPLEWOOD, N. J.—2075 Millburn Ave. 
MINNEAPOUS, MINN. —215 South lth St. 
OMAHA, NEB.— 3212 Dodge St. 
PASADENA, CALIF.—317 N. Loke Ave. 
RALEIGH, N. C.—401 Oberlin Rood 


hadn't figured on before the season began. 

The assurance of an adequate supply—even to 
handle unforeseen business—is just one of the many 
ways in which Phillips can serve you. For ex- 
ample, Phillips will assist in sales meetings for 
your salesmen and dealers . . . compute cost-cut- 
ting formulations on its electronic computer . . . 
and, of course, supply you with high quality Nitro- 
gen Solutions, Anhydrous Ammonia, Ammonium 
Nitrate, Ammonium Sulfate, and Triple Super 
phosphate. For complete details contact the near- 
est office listed below. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Moin 
SPOKANE, WASH.—521 E. gue 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—425) Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St, 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN.— 501 KFH Building 
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IDUSTR' 


PERSONNEL 


Dorr-Oliver Assignments 
STAMFORD, CONN 


—A series of 
reassignments in the top-level or- 
ganization of Dorr-Oliver, Inc., di- 
rected toward centralization of relat- 
ed functions, was announced by 
Lloyd R. Boling, president of the 
corporation. 

William J. Fox, now vice president 
—engineering, assumed the newly 
created post of vice president—do- 
mestic operations. He will have over- 
all responsibility for the equipment 
sales, engineering and production ac- 
tivities carried on by the parent com- 
pany. 

Douglas C. Reybold assumed re- 
sponsibility for the research, devel- 
opment, legal and patent functions. 


H. J. Talbot becomes managing di- 
rector—Europe. Mr. Talbot is man- 
aging director of Dorr-Oliver Co., 
Ltd., the D-O British subsidiary. 
G. E. A. Schroth, managing directo: 
of Dorr-Oliver N.V., the Netherlands 
subsidiary, will be deputy director- 
Europe. 

The company has also announce: 
a number of promotions and new as 
signments in engineering. 

Harry E. Lundberg has been name. 
director of engineering, replacing 
Glenn O. Wilson, who has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post o! 
director of technical coordination. 

Jack S. Chasteen has replaced Mr 
Lundberg as manager of filtration en- 
gineering. Charles A. Schreiber has 
replaced Mr. Chasteen as manager 
of engineering coordination. 

The general equipment engineering 
division has been split into two units 
Russell C. Raynor heads the new sed- 
imentation engineering division and 
Philip B. Booth heads the reorganized 
general equipment engineering divi- 
sion. William A. Hirschfield has re- 
placed Mr. Booth as manager of 
Fluo-Solids engineering. 


ABOUT SCALES 


How do they build 
unvarying accuracy into 
this remarkable new kind 
of weighing instrument? 


For 7,000 years men have employed 
the multi-part pivot balance to com- 
pare weights. As the parts of their 
pivot joints wore, the problem of re- 
taining accuracy became more and 
more acute. Then in 1956 the United 
States issued a patent for a “Thayer 
Flexure Plate” Leverage System. A 
team of engineers and businessmen, 
aware of industrys great cumulative 
loss of materials in weighing opera- 
tions, had devised a revolutionary 
new scale. Knife-edge pivots that pro- 
gressively wear and change were re- 
placed by Thayer Flexure Plates that 
move only .001”, yet accurately re- 
flect the minutest changes in weight. 
This firmly joined lever withstands 


THAYER SCALE CORP. 


THAYER PARK 


Dirt and dust are no longer a problem. 
| 
accurate for the 

life of the scale. 

Working in conjunction with straight 
electrical controls, it forms the most 
rials handling by weight. Literature on 
its application to filling, batching and 


shocks and vibrations indefinitely. 
tees this lever- 
age system 

How Can It Save You Money 

Year After Year? 

reliable, low maintenance system ever 

devised to control processing or mate- 

checkweighing operations is available 

on request. 


THAYER SCALE 


AUTOWEIGHTION SYSTEMS FOR FILLING 
BATCHING AND CHECKWEIGHING 


PEMBROKE, MASS, 


A Subsidiary of SUNDSTRAND CORPORATION 


Engineering Positions 

LOS ANGELES — Appointment of 
R. E. Kendall to the newly-created 
panne of engineering manager at 
the U.S. Borax & 
Chemical Corp. 
mine and process- 
ing plants at Bor- 
on, Cal., was an- 
nounced by Dr. D. 
S. Taylor, vice 
president in charge 
of the technical 
department. 

Dr. Taylor said 
Mr. Kendall was 
employed in 1954 
as a planning en- 
gineer to make a feasibility study 
for proposed open-pit mining at Bor- 
on. In 1956, when open-pit stripping 
started at Boron, Mr. Kendall was 
named assistant mine superintendent, 
a position he has held until his re- 
cent promotion. 

Prior to joining U.S. Borax, he was 
employed by Dayton Consolidated 
Mines Co., Virginia City, Nev.; Res- 
urrection Mining Co., Leadville, Colo., 
and Isbell Construction Co., Levia- 
than Mine, Cal. 

Charles Lester Friedmann has 
joined U.S. Borax as a senior proc- 
ess engineer at the company’s Boron 
operation. 

Mr. Friedmann formerly was asso- 
ciated with Titanium Metals Corp. 
of America, Henderson, Nev., as a 
production supervisor. 


R. E. Kendall 


Named 


CHICAGO— International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. has promoted Sin- 
clair B. McCoy to manager of sales 
services for the 
materials depart- 
ment of the agri- 
cultural chemicals 
division—sales. 

Mr. McCoy, for- 
mer potash prod- 
uct manager, will 
be responsible for 
handling adminis- 
trative details of 
the materials de- 
partment, opera- 
tion of the custom- 
er service department, and the du- 
ties formerly handled by product 
managers of potash and phosphate. 

A 33-year veteran with IMC, Mr. 
McCoy started in the transportation 
department in Atlanta as a clerk and 
rose to general traffic manager. In 
1950 he joined the potash division as 
assistant to the vice president and 
subsequently was sales manager of 
agricultural potash. 


New Grace Manager 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Robert H. 
Linderman has joined W. R. Grace 
& Co. Davison chemical division as 
manager of phos- 
| phate rock sales 
and long range 
planning in agri- 
cultural chemicals, 
announced D. N. 
Hauseman, Davi- 
son vice presid- 
dent. 

Mr. Linderman 
was formerly prod- 
uct manager, phos- 
phate rock, for In- 
ternational Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., Siokie, Ill. 

Originally from Lake Wales, Fla., 
Mr. Linderman was graduated from 
Auburn University, Auburn, Ala., 
with a degree in chemical engineer- 
ing. 


Moved to Los Angeles 


CATASAUQUA, PA.—The transfer 
of James J. Nork from its San Fran- 
cisco to its Los Angeles district office 
has been announced here by Fuller 
Co. Mr. Nork, formerly a service en- 
gineer, will be concerned both with 
sales and service of Fuller equipment. 


Sinclair B. MeCoy 


R. H. Linderman 


G.L.F. Division 


ITHACA, N.Y.— John R. Porter, 
director of the plant food and seed 
division, Farm Bureau Service Co. of 
Iowa, will become manager of G.L.F. 
soil building division when John C. 
Crissey retires Dec. 31. 

Mr. Crissey, soil building division 
manager since 1941, joined G.L.F. in 
1925. He is president and a director 
of Fertilizer Manufacturing Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Baltimore, in which G.L.F. 
is an investor. He is a former direc- 
tor of the National Plant Food In- 
stitute. 

Mr. Porter headed fertilizer opera- 
tions of the Iowa company since 1957. 
He joined the organization in 1949 
and held managerial positions in its 
retail system before moving to the 
plant food division in 1954. 


New Raymond Salesman 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO — Fitzhugh 
Prescott recently joined Raymond 
Bag Corp., Middletown, as salesman 
» in the Midwestern 

district. 

He previously 
represented Inter- 
national Paper Co., 
Bag Pak division, 
and for the past 
several years, Mc- 
Louth Steel Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Prescott's 
headquarters are 
in Detroit, Mich., 
and he will repre- 

sent Raymond in Michigan, north- 
ern Indiana, and northwestern Ohio. 


* 
Appointed Technical Head 


MONTREAL — Dr. A. W. Birnie 
has been appointed technical mana- 
ger of the agricultural chemicals di- 
vision of Canadian 
Industries, Ltd. He 
replaces K. A 
Shantz who is now 
the division's pro- 
duction manager. 

Born in Bramp- 
ton, Ont., Dr. Bir- 
nie is a_ science 
graduate from the 
University of Man- 
itoba and holds a 
Ph.D. degree from 
the University of 
Toronto. He joined C-I-L in 1946 as 
a research chemist at the company’s 
central research laboratory at Mc- 
Masterville, Que., and has held vari- 
ous administrative posts with C-I-L’s 
research department and textile fi- 
bers division. 


New District, 

RICHMOND, CAL. —C. E. Cody, 
western regional manager for the 
California Spray-Chemical Corp., re- 
cently announced the establishment 
of a new sales district comprising the 
State of Hawaii, effective June 16. 
This area was formerly in Calspray’s 
Northern California-Nevada market 
territory. 

Manager of the new district is Rob- 
ert Uttermohlen, formerly a district 
agronomist for Calspray in Arizona 
and New Mexico. Mr. Uttermohlen is 
a graduate of Ohio State University 
and received both bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees in agronomy there. 


Joins Wheelabrator 


MISHAWAKA, IND. — Willard P. 
Burdakin has joined Wheelabrator 
Corp., dust and fume control division, 
Mishawaka, and has been assisgned to 
a seven-state territory including 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Florida where he will serve 
as sales engineer, operating from 
Wheelabrator’s Birmingham office. 

Prior to joining Wheelabrator, Mr. 
Burdakin spent five years with the 
Koppers Co., Inc., metal products di- 
vision. 


a 


Fitzhugh Prescott 


Dr. A. W. Birnie 
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PLANT 


Continued from page 6 


will house offices and a store, and will 
measure 36 by 100 ft. and will be 45 
ft. high. 

“As yet we haven't done much ad- 
vertising except a few newspaper ads 
now and then,” said Mr. Dutschke. 
“This year we may go into some 
direct mail. Our biggest advertising 
right now comes from satisfied farm- 


ers who tell their friends what our 
fertilizer has done to produce big 
crops. That’s a mighty important 
type of advertising, we think.” 

The firm does not spread bulk fer- 
tilizer. However, the management 
has arrangements with two custom 
spreaders in the area who will spread 
at the rate of $2 a ton. A bulk ferti- 
lizer load out section at the rear of 
the plant makes it easy for trucks to 
get in and out. Bag fertilizer load 
outs, too, can be made at other loca- 


tions, while bulk is being loaded at 
another. 


“We are doing business within a 
radius of about 50 miles,” states Mr. 
Dutschke, “and we have about 1,000 
customers. We try to cultivite the 
farmers who are close to us. By 
working with them to get bigger 
crops for the money they invest, we 
figure we come out better in the long 
run, rather than trying to work 
farther out with a dealer setup. For 
the present, at least.” 
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Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Names General Manager 


HOUSTON, TEXAS —Ira E. Mc- 
Keever has been appointed general 
manager of sulphur operations of 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Fred M. Nel- 
son, chairman, has announced. Mr. 
McKeever, who will be headquartered 
at Newgulf, Texas, will have direct 
charge of sulphur operations at all 
locations in the Gulf Coast region. 
In his new position, he will act un- 
der direction of and will report to 
Hugh W. Strickland. 


you 


VICTOR bears down 


Specify Victor and you always have adequate supplies of 
sludge-free methyl parathion on hand. You will get fast, 
dependable delivery from any of ten strategic locations. 
Formulate with Victor M.P.—the technical methyl para- 
thion that spells sudden death to boll weevils, aphids, and 
spider mites when you add it to your product. 

For further information, write to: Victor Chemical 
Works, Division of Stauffer Chemical Company, Dept. 
C-8, 155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


VICTOR 


Dependable Name in 


For 62 Years 


Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 
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Strict Budgeting a 
Boon to Business 
Planning for Year 


By Paul Sage 


HEN Victor Borge announced 

plans a few years ago for 
staging a one-man Broadway show, 
friends told him that he was as mad 
as another Dane named Hamlet... . 
he would fold within a week, they 
said. But the musician-comic went 
ahead, polished his act, engaged a 
theater and opened to rave reviews 
that helped the show to run for two 
profitable years. 

Millions of small businessmen think 
they also can-run a one-man show 
and make it pay. Some do, of course, 
but for every one who does, another 
sinks into a quagmire of debt and 
disappointment. Government statis- 
tics show that last year the death 
rate almost equaled the birth rate 
of small businesses* in the US., 
and the odds agaimst success are in- 
creasing all the time—especially for 
the little fellow who insists upon fly- 
ing into the competitive gale of the 
nation’s economy by the seat of his 
pants. 

While no businessman, large or 
small, has to be told twice that prof- 
it margins are being squeezed in a 
wage-cost vise, most small business- 
men tend to dismiss as “a lot of fool- 
ishness” the modern management 
techniques that could give them the 
tight control over their operations 
that is needed today for survival. 

Take budgeting, for example. It is 
nothing more than hard-headed finan- 
cial planning on an organized basis, 
and studies of thousands of sick, dy- 
ing and dead companies prove that a 
budget is an invaluable weapon in 
any manager’s constant battle for 
operating economies and higher prof- 
its. Yet, only about one third of the 
small businessmen in the country use 
a budget. Why? Because of wide- 


*The term 
refers to companies with an annua! sales 
volume of less than $5 million 


“small business” in this article 


spread misconceptions that budget- 


@ Is a complex process 


@ Increases accounting costs sub- 
stantially 


© Restricts management decisions 


@ Is nothing more than a “guess- 
ing game” anyway 

Budgeting is not a complex process. 
It simply is a sensible estimate of 
anticipated costs and expenses for a 
certain period of time. At the end of 
that period actual costs and expenses 
are tabulated and compared with 
budgeted amounts. That's all there is 
to it. The smaller the business, the 
simpler the budget. And by estimat- 
ing, then comparing all elements of 
income, cost and expense, a_ small 
businessman can see what it would 
take to improve performance; can 
identify waste and inefficiencies; can 
foresee working capital needs, and 
can plan intelligently for growth. In 
short, he has control. He knows 
what he is doing and where he is 
going. And this is the case, no mat- 
ter what his business may be. 


It is true that there is some added 
expense when a budget is installed. 
Help may be needed from a certified 
public accountant in drawing it up, 
and since budgeting cannot run ahead 
of the accounting system used, 
changes may have to be made in the 
accounts to provide more detailed 
data on which to base estimates. Too, 
actual and budgeted amounts must 
be compared and deviations analyzed. 


All of this costs a little more, but 
experience shows that in the great 
majority of cases increased profits 
resulting from sound budgeting 
greatly exceed the slight added ad- 
ministrative costs. The budget that 
does not more than pay its own way 
is the exception and should probably 
be revised or discarded. 


A business budget, unlike most 
governmental budgets, does not 
have to be restrictive. While it 
should be sound and every man- 
agement decision directed toward 
meeting the estimated figures, a 
budget should not be allowed to 
hamstring operational and mana- 
gerial flexibility, the one advantage 
a smaller business usually has over 
its larger competitors, The profit 
objective, not the budget, must re- 
main King. 


If an expenditure in excess of the 
budget will net a profit that other- 
wise might be missed, the expendi- 
ture is, of course, justified. An analy- 
sis of the deviation at the end of the 
budget period will explain why it was 
justified, which shows how budget- 
ing provides a base for evaluating the 
probable results of decisions before 
they are made and the actual results 
after they are made. 

To the extent that the actual re- 
sults of the operation of a business 
are seldom exactly as budgeted, bud- 
geting is something of a “guessing 
game.” So why the bother of esti- 
mating? The blessing of a budget is 
that it forces planning. Plans must 
be made in detail. Management must 
take a critical look at what is being 
done, and this is constructive be- 
cause even in the smallest business, 
operated under the sharp eye of the 
boss, costly methods and habits fre- 
quently develop that may have been 
useful at one time but could be done 
away with now. Too, the fact that 
a budget is not being met raises ques- 
tions as to why and what can be 
done. These arise during the budget 
period, before it is too late to call 
it anything but a bad year. Action 
can be taken in time to correct what- 
ever might be wrong. 

As a rule, a simple budget is the 
best budget for small businessmen 
who have not learned the wonders of 
budgeting. Too much detail at first 
can be confusing. It may not even 
be needed. So start slowly. Excellent 
direction in the preparation of a trial 
budget is usually obtained when the 
familiarity of the company bookkeep- 
er is pooled with the detached ob- 
jectivity of an independent CPA 
Without too much difficulty these two 
should be able to outline a workable 
budget if given the necessary founda- 
tion: a sound sales forecast. 

Sales is the key factor in budzget- 
ing. The sales budget must be a real- 
istic estimate of what will be sold 
Wishful thinking is fatal. Estimates 


* 


add up to something new 


In 1888 
Burroughs modernized business accounting 
with the first adding machine... 


YEARS EARLIER 


PERCY KENT DEMONSTRATED 
THAT MATERIALS SERVICE QUALITY 


in bag production 


* 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Paul Sage, 
CPA, conducts an independent ac- 
counting practice in New York, and 
is a member of the accounting fac- 
ulty of Adelphi College. He is an edi- 
tor of the Journal of Taxation and 
contributes articles on accounting to 
The Journal of Accountancy. The 
author is also a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants and the New York State 
Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants. 

Croplife presents his thoughts on 
budgeting as a service to the pesticide 
and fertilizer manufacturers of the 
U.S, 


should be based on past experience 
and planned changes, such as the ad- 
dition of a new product, and cor- 
related with a “guesstimate” of busi- 
ness activity. Several indexes usually 
published for local areas can prove 
valuable for this: population trends, 
bank deposits, personal income and 
employment statistics. Note the trend 
in these bellwethers and use them as 
guides in formulating a sales fore- 
cast. Most customer-service enter- 
prises, for example, would probably 
be unrealistic in budgeting an in- 
crease in sales if the population in an 
area were dwindling and unemploy- 
ment were increasing 

Next, production and inventories 
are forecast. On the basis of the sales 
forecast, will inventories have to be 
increased, decreased or held at pres- 
ent levels? The answer to this will 
determine how much cash will have 
to be tied up in inventory, and so on. 
The budget is built up from the bot- 
tom. Budgeted sales and production 
figures are fed to all persons respon- 
sible for a particular element of cost 
or expense. Each employee submits 
his own budget, and the individual 
budgets, whether there be two, twen- 
ty or fiifty, are then integrated to 
form the over-all budget. Later, ac- 
tual costs are classified and matched 
with the budgeted figures, with sharp 
differences given thorough investiga- 
tion. The entire process is repeated, 
and before long, management be- 
comes accustomed to having accurate 
advance notice of substantially all 
costs. 

The well-budgeted businessman has 
a much firmer grip on the wheel 
than his less-fortunate competitor, 
and trying out a budget involves very 
little risk. Weighing the vast poten- 
tial benefits against the comparative- 
ly meager cost of installation, it is a 
must for every intelligent business- 
man. 


ANIMAL FAT IN 
PESTICIDES? 


Botanists at the University of Ari- 
zona believe that further studies will 
confirm the results of experiments 
using tallow as a base for a “carrier” 
in the production of commercial pest- 
icides and if so the Agricultural 
chemical industry might become a 
large user of tallow. 

The botanists state that a carrier 
for commercial pesticides must have 
all of the following qualifications: It 
must be a solvent or emulsifier, a 
wetting agent, non-corrosive to 
spraying machinery, a substance of 
low volatility and one that is rela- 
tively plentiful and inexpensive. Sug- 
ar esters of fatty acids have all of 
these qualifications and are now be- 
ing made commercially from tallow, 


MULTIWALLS 
PAPER BAGS 
COTTONS 

BURLAPS 


they say. 

Officers of the National Renderers 
Assn. point to the large existing 
stocks of tallow, with increased pro- 
duction promised, as evidence that 
the chemical industry can proceed 
with the development of the carrier 
without fear of shortages. 


SINCE 1665 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 
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Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 
Gan YOU DISCHARGE A UNION OFFICER FOR ATTENDING A UNION MEETING ? 


| FORBID YOU 
TO LEAVE FoR 
THAT MEETING! A 


ARBITRATOR'S 
DECISION 


NOT WHEN PURPOSE 
OF MEETING /S TO 
DISCUSS UNION AFFAIRS. 


Based ona /960 
New York Decision 


REPOR 


IMinois 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.-The Univer- 
sity of Illinois, department of agron- 
omy, reported a 17% increase in fer- 
tilizer sales during 1959. Mixed ferti- 
tilizer sales amounted to 663,138 tons 
compared with 544,592 tons in 1958. 
Nitrogen materials sold amounted to 
216.272 tons and phosphate sales were 
89,626, both higher than the previous 
year. 


South Carolina 


CLEMSON, S.C.—-A 12% decrease 
in fertilizer sales was noted in South 
Carolina for the fiscal year ending 


4. 0. Moseley Charlies H. Kelley 
V-C Promotions 
RICHMOND, VA.-—-Virginia-Caro- 


lina Chemical Corp. has promoted 
three men in its fertilizer division and 
another in its bag division. 

W. M. Atkinson, formerly super- 
visor of the company’s fertilizer sales 
offices in North Carolina, has been 
named assistant general sales manag- 
er. Mr. Atkinson moved to V-C’s gen- 
eral sales department in Richmond 
last year. 

In other fertilizer promotions, Stan 
K. Thomsen, formerly a V-C sales- 
man at Estherville, Iowa, has been 
named assistant to the manager at 
the company’s Fort Wayne, Ind., 
sales office, and J. D. Moseley, for- 
merly a salesman out of Montgomery, 
Ala., is now assistant to the manager 
in Shreveport, La. 

In the bag division, Charles H. Kel- 
ley has been promoted to assistant 
manager. Mr. Kelley has been a sales- 
man, sales analyst, and sales manager 
for V-C since 1952. 


June 30, 1960, reported B. D. Cloan- 
inger, director, fertilizer inspection 
and analysis department, Clemson 
College. Total tonnages were 783,889 
tons for this fiscal year and 890,302 
tons for the year ending June 30, 
1959. 

Grade 4-12-12 was the most popu- 
lar in use, with 162,740 tons sold. 
This represented 28% of the total 
tonnage used in the state. 

During June, 1960, 53,388 tons were 
sold, compared with 47,518 tons dur- 
ing June of 1959. 


Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Ar- 
kansas State Plant Board reported 
fertilizer sales of 362,551 tons for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960. This 
figure compares with 353,132 tons 
sold during the previous fiscal year. 
Most popular material was ammoni- 
um nitrate, with 49,556 tons sold. 
Most popular grade was 10-20-10, 
with 28,708 tons sold. 

Sales in Arkansas during June of 
this year amounted to 42,377 tons, 
compared with 37,568 tons sold dur- 
ing June of last year. 


Hercules Appointment 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Robert 
Wier III recently was named assist- 
ant director of purchases for Her- 
cules Powder Co., announced William 
A. Hoffman, Jr., director. 

Mr. Wier, a senior buyer in Hercu- 
les’ purchasing department since 
1951, joined the company as a chem- 
ist at the company’s Hopewell, Va., 
plant in 1941. 


Swift Announces 
Plans for New 
Phosphate Plant 


CHICAGO—Plans for the construc- 


tion of a new phosphoric acid produc- | 


ing plant at the Swift & Company | 
Phosphate Center, south of Bartow, | 


Fla., were announced on July 28 by 
W. F. Price, general manager of 


Swift's agricultural chemical division. | 


A contract for the construction of 
the plant which will double the com- 
pany's production of phosphoric acid 
has been arranged with Dorr-Oliver 
Engineering Ltd. of Stamford, Conn., 
Mr. Price said. 

Construction is expected to begin 
in the fall with completion in May, 
1961. 


Swift & Company has had phos- 


phate mining operations in the Bar- 


tow and Fort Meade areas for a num- | 


ber of years and has a triple super 
phosphate plant in connection with 
its mining operations. Phosphoric acid 
is used in the manufacture of triple 
super phosphate. 

“These new facilities will enable us 
to substantially increase the produc- 
tion of triple super phosphate,” Mr. 
Price said. 

“The plant will also make available 
liquid phosphoric acid for shipment to 
other centers,” he added. 


New Vice President 

BERKELEY, CAL.— Howard G. 
Conley has been named vice president 
in charge of sales for the Pacific 
Guano Co. here. J. G. Hollingshead 
was named vice president in charge 
of purchasing and manufacturing. 


(See Report on Page 2 this issue) 
Production of New Sulfuric Acid 
By Divisions and States, 1958 and 1959 
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and State 


OMITED STATES, TOTAL...... 


‘Includes date for government-cened privately operated plante, 
"Includes date for plants located in Maine, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts for 1959 and Maine, Rhode Island, 
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NEW PROFITS w te 
FARM SERVICE FIELD 


with 
LIQUID FERTILIZER 


Read about what other people in 
the field have done. Send for re- 
prints of articles that have appeared 
in various national publications. 
They're informative—and yours for 
the asking! 


EASY TO'S 
| BECOME BASIC 


‘in LIQUIDS 


Becoming a full scale manufacturer 
of complete analysis liquid fertilizers 
is profitable—and easy with the 
B&L plan. Learn about thjs new 
business . . . for yourself. Send for 
data—today. 


PROCESS 
WATER 


ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 


init Cenverts Anhy- 

drowt Ammonia te 
dus Ammonia Also 

Cooler For 


"HOT" Analysis 


NITROGEN 
SOLUTIONS 


Automatic 
Permits instar 
taneous Reac 
tion of Fertilix 
Compo: 
the 
Panel— 
Finished product 
is routed to stor- 
age or load-out. 


CALL ON B&l ... De 
signers and manufacturers 
of a complete line of proc- 
ess equipment. 


Solution 
Plants 


Pioneers in Neutral 
Fertilizer Processing 


BE CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


BARNARD & LEAS 
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Fertilizer Industry Safety 


School Classes to Convene 


TS SCHOOL TIME again for fertilizer super- 
I v.sory people! The bell is about to ring for the 
first of five regional fertilizer safety schools to 
which fertilizer industry production managers, su- 
perintendents, and other leaders are invited. 
Schools are located regionally to make at least 
one such course reasonably close to every plant 
in the country. 

Fertilizer plant personnel in the East have the 
first opportunity. This school, scheduled for Aug. 
10-11, will be at the Park Sheraton Hotel, New 
York, with the second session following at the 
National Safety Council headquarters, Chicago, 
Aug. 16-17. 

In charge of the fertilizer safety training 
schools is W. C. Creel, of the North Carolina de- 
partment of labor, who has patterned the industry 
schools after the highly successful sessions held in 
North Carolina in 1956 and 1957. He has prepared 
an agenda of practical balance .. . of the type 
that the fertilizer plant “students” may take home 
ideas to be put into action. 


Elmer C. Perrine, of the Nitrogen Division of 
Allied Chemical Corp., New York, is presently 
chairman of the fertilizer section of the National 
Safety Council, and one of the principal instruc- 
tors in the schools. Other instructors include well 
qualified men to speak on safety education, per- 
sonal factors in safety, handling of liquid materi- 
als in plants, the importance of maintaining good 
order for safety, the organizational aspects of a 
safety program in the plant. 

Beyond these first two schools is the South- 
eastern regional class on Aug. 25-27 at the Cape 
Fear Hotel, Wilmington, N.C., and two additional 
ones at Fresno, Cal., and New Orleans, La., dates 
and meeting places of which have not yet been 
announced. 

A great deal has been said about the necessity 
of improving the plant safety record of the fer- 
tilizer industry, and here is an opportunity for 
putting action into the words. Both the National 
Plant Food Institute and the fertilizer section of 
NSC are hopeful that the 1960 schools will get 
the industry support they deserve. Here is a means 
close at hand by which the industry can help it- 
self through the further education of some of its 
most important people ... the plant supervisory 
men. 


Pesticide Makers Serve 
Both Farmers and Public 


HE IMPORTANCE of pesticidal chemicals to 
the general economy beyond their obvious 
value to farmers, was pointed out graphically in 
a recent talk by Roy Hansberry of the Shell De- 
velopment Co., Modesto, Cal. His presentation 
should make all producers of these materials 
proud of the job they are doing, despite the atti- 
tude indicated by some unknowing outside people 
that the chemical industry is trying to contami- 
nate food sources with cancer-causing substances 
without benefit of pre-testing. 

Actually, as everyone in the trade knows, all 
pesticidal products must be field tested for a suffi- 
cient length of time to tell the manufacturer 
what crops might benefit from the product. But 
too many people who comprise what is loosely 
known as “the public” do not give this much 


thought, nor do they realize that in addition to 
the field tests, extensive toxicological tests must 
be made. These are conducted by consulting lab- 
oratories for the most part, and such tests safe- 
guard not only users of the product, but the men 
in the manufacturing plant as well. Relatively 
few toxicological type accidents occur in the plant 
chiefly because the management exercises the 
kind of precautions that make safe operations pos- 
sible. 


Can anyone actually believe that pesti- 
ede manufacturers would knowingly put on 
the market any substance that would cause 
cancer, for example? Mr. Hansberry said 
that such an idea is ridiculous, and the pres- 
ent law setting a zero tolerance on any 
substance which in extremely large doses 
might cause cancer should allow for a “sym- 
pathetic and reasonable approach to the 
problem.” 

“There are lower limits of quantity below which 
no cancer can be caused .. . and the law should 
acknowledge this fact,” he added. 

Mr. Hansberry called attention to the fact that 
manufacturers in the agricultural chemicals in- 
dustry are human beings “just like everyone 
else.” They have no desire, he said, to feed their 
children poison, and therefore are just as con- 
cerned about the problem as is anyone else. 

It is good business for the pesticide people to 
let some of these facts be known on the local 
level, for just about every community in every 
State has at least a few citizens who decry the 
use of pesticides and who seem to live in a per- 
petual state of jitters lest someone “poison” them. 
The trouble is, though these folks comprise but a 
small portion of the population, their strident 
voices are heard in legislative halls and their 
ideas are too often heeded by lawmakers. 

It is difficult to counteract hysteria even with 
facts about pesticides, but facts are strong weap- 
ons and if directed to the right people, can do 
much good. 


Bon Voyage, Dr. Sauchelli 


EST WISHES of the entire fertilizer manu- 

facturing industry are accompanying Dr. 
Vincent Sauchelli, chemical technologist of the 
National Plant Food Institute, on his upcoming 
six-month junket to India to study that country’s 
agriculture as related to manufacturing and 
agronomic aspects of phosphates. He expects to 
leave the U.S. about the middle of August, under 
auspices of the Phosphate Schene of India, a non- 
profit private organization. 

Although Dr. Sauchelli has been engaged in 
agricultural chemical pursuits for the past 45 
years, and has been exceptionally prominent in the 
plant food trade, he is probably best known 
throughout the contemporary industry for his 
having organized and developed the fertilizer in- 
dustry Round Table meeting held each fall in 
Washington. 

Production people, particularly, are indebted 
to him for this enterprise which has gone a long 
way in breaking down former barriers among 
manufacturers and fostered cooperation and open 
discussion of mutual problems. 

Upon his return to the US. scene in half a 
year, Vince will have some very interesting reports 
to make to our industry. Meanwhile, the trade 
wishes him every success in his latest travel 
venture. 
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Aug. 2-8—Annual summer meeting, 
Ohio Pesticide Institute, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Woos- 
ter. 


Aug. 7-11—Rocky Mountain Confer- 
ence of Entomologists, Oameron 
Pass, Gould, Colorado. 


Aug. 10—Northeast Fertilizer Indus- 
try Safety Training School, New 
York. 


Aug. 16-17 — Midwest Fertilizer In- 
dustry Safety Training School, Chi- 
cago. 

Aug. 16-20— Economic Entomology 
Workshop, Agricultural Building, 
University of Nevada, Reno. 


Aug. 25-27—Southeast Fertilizer In- 
dustry Safety Training School, Wil- 
mington, N.C. 


Aug. 25-27—Fertilizer industry safe- 
ty school for supervisors, Cape 
Fear Hotel, Wilmington, N.C. 


Aug. 28-31—Fifty-second annual 
meeting, American Phytopathologi- 
cal Society, Green Lake, Wis. 


Sept. 12-14—Eighth annual meeting 
and conference, Canadian Agricul- 


Sept. 24-26 — Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. 3lst annual meet- 
ing, Palm Springs Riviera Hotel, 
Palm Springs, Cal. 


Sept. 29-30 — Northeast Fertilizer 
Conference, Hotei Hershey, Her- 
shey, Pa. 


Oct. 5-6—Southeast Fertilizer Con- 


KILL SRUSH 
RHAP. 
Corporation, 
ville, Arkansas. 

KILL SUBMERSED WATER 


RH WEED RHAP, Gron 


SPECIAL—AGRI-TOX 
MASK & GOGGLES 


$7.75 Complete 


Mask $5.55 $2.25 

Also complete line of 

equipment & insecticides. 
Free 


Cataiog 
HUB STATES CO. 
1255 N. Windsor, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ference, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Oct, 17-21—National Safety Con- 
gress, 48th annual meeting. Ferti- 
lizer Section meets at Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Nov. 2-4—Fertilizer Industry Round 


Nov, 18-15—California Fertilizer 
Assn., 37th annual meeting, del 
Coronado Hotel, Coronado, Cal. 


Nov. 14-19—Mexican Association of 
Insecticide and Fertilizer Manu- 
facturers, Merida, Yucatan. 


Nov. 30— New Jersey annual ferti- 
lizer conference, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, NJ. Spon- 
sored by Plant Food Educational 
Society of New Jersey. 


Dec. 12-14—North Central Weed 
Control Conference, Hotel Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee, Wis. T. W. Tib- 
bets, Department of Horticulture, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
public relations committee. 


1961 
Jan. 5-7 — Eleventh annual conven- 
tion, Agricultural Aircraft Assn., 
Inc., Hotel El Dorado, Fresno, Cal. 


Jan. 19-20— 14th annual Southern 
Farm Forum, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 


FDA Clears Use of 
Systemic Insecticide 
In Cattle Feed 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has issued a 
food additives regulation which would 
authorize use of the systemic insecti- 
cide ronnel in beef cattle feed to con- 
trol cattle grubs. 

This is the first time that FDA 
clearance has been given to feed use 
of a systemic insecticide. 

The FDA regulation, published in 
the July 14 Federal Register, was is- 
sued upon a petition filed by the 
Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill. It 
provides for a maximum of 2,750 
parts per million (0.275%) of the 
drug in feed for beef cattle for use 
only in the treatment of grubs. 

Subsequent to the Moorman peti- 
tion. the Dow Chemical Co. filed 
petition asking for use in cattle feed 
of a maximum of 6,000 p.p.m. of ron- 
nel, a Dow product. 
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following Monday. 


vertising department. 
per column inch. 


Classified Ads 


Classified parents accepted until Tuesday each week for the issue of the 


Rates: 20c per word; minimum charge $3.00. Situations wanted, I5¢ a word; $2.25 
minimum. Count six words of signature, whether for direct reply or keyed care this 
office. If advertisement is keyed, care of this office, 25¢ per insertion additional 
charged for forwarding replies. Commercial te ip my not accepted in classified ad- 
Bisplay advertising accepted for in 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


sertion at minimum rate of $12 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING COPYWRITER TO BE- 
come assistant account executive on fer- 
tilizer account. Kansas City advertising 
agency offers real opportunity for your 
present and future earnings. Send product 
experience, personal background and sal- 
ary requirements to Ad No. 6131, 
life, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Crop- 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 
NEEDED 


Southern firm in oilseed processing, 
agricultural chemicals and fertilizers 
needs well educated, experienced tech- 
nical director. Engineering degree de- 
sirable. Salary commensurate with 
ability. Small town near city. Write, 
giving educational background, experi- 
ence, age, family status ond picture. 


Address Ad No. 6139, Croplife 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED 
GENERAL MANAGER 
for integrated 


SULFURIC - PHOSPHORIC 
FERTILIZER PLANT 


in Southwest 


Challenging opportunity with success- 
ful growing company. Degree in chem- 
ical engineering or equivalent. Process 
and cost control experience with prov- 
en ability for efficient management. 
Attractive company benefits. Write in 
confidence. stating educational back- 
ground, experience and salary re- 
quirements. Address Ad. No. 6133, 
Croplife, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
AGRONOMIST 
increased plant capacity and 


sales e 
fied agronomist to staff of our agricultural 
services division. Primary —— on 


R. S. Knight 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Box 628 Lima, Ohio 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL SALES REPRESENT- 
ATIVES AND TECHNICAL SERVICE 


REPRESENTATIVE 
Construction of new 200/TPD pliant and ex- 
— of sales create 
additional agricultural sales represen- 


ee 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Box 628 Limo, Ohio 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—SPREADER, USED, SIMON- 
sen 7-ton, two-compartment, fertilizer 
spreader. Excellent condition. Complete 
with tarp. Simonsen Mfg. Co., Quimby, 
Iowa. 
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Get Results 


OUTPUT 


Continued from page 2 


production was 243,550 short tons. 

Synthetic ammonium sulfate pro- 
duction was 65,078 short tons, com- 
pared with 68,683 tons for April and 
89,053 tons for May, 1959. 

Production of nitrogen solution at 
102,916 short tons was about the 
same as the previous month, but some 
11,110 tons more than May of 1959. 

May output of nitric acid was 265,- 
080 short tons, or slightly more than 
10,000 tons less than April. The total 
was about 4,000 tons more than May 
of the previous year, however. 

Phosphoric acid production was 
higher than both the previous month 
and the same month last year. The 
189,947 short ton total was about 
7,000 tons higher than April, and 
some 26,000 tons more than May of 
last year. 

May production of sulfuric acid 
was 1,611,928 short tons, compared 
with 1,556,371 short tons for April 
and 1,579,127 short tons for May, 
1959. 


Canadian Appointment 

NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.—Cyril J. 
Harke, New Westminster, B.C., has 
been appointed to the new position 
of production superintendent of the 
Hooker Chemicals, chlorine- 
caustic soda plant at North Vancou- 
ver, B.C. The announcement is made 
by Leslie H. Schnurstein, works man- 
ager, to whom he will report. Mr. 
Harke has been technical supervisor 
at the plant for the past year. 


CHEMICAL EXECUTIVE DIES 

NEW YORK—Samuel J. Cohen, 62, 
former president of Hardesty Chemi- 
cal Co., died unexpectedly July 13 
at Westport, Conn. 


INDEX OF 
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The index of advertisers is provided as @ serv- 
ice to readers and advertisers. The publisher 

8s not assume any liability for errors or 
omissions. 
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MURIATE OF POTASH 


SULPHUR 
DUVAL SULPHUR & POTASH COMPANY 
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ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON COMPANY 


AMMO-NITE 


Prilled Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer | 


BAY-SOL 


AMMONIATING NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


ESCAMBIA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Address all inquiries to: 
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